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0PEI3:T5  AI]1I0U1TCEI.i5ITT ;     Ever--  Monday  Yo'ot  Washington  Earm  Reporter  ^oroad- 
casts  the  results  of  a  personal  interview  with  some  specialist  in  the 
IJnTted  States  Department  of  Agriculture.      The  suhject  for  toda^'  is  — • 
"IHl'  R5AD  THE  luVEZLS  ON  CCIMRCI/Jj  LIVESTOCK  FEEDS?"    Ecr  infomation  on 
that  subject  Your  Reporter  interviewed  a  feed  chemist  ?.n  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,      Ml  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  what  you  found 
out  from  this  feed  chemist. 


V/ell,  Mr.  Announcer,  I  '11  do  my  hest.     That  reminds  me  that  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  people  for  a  little  while  today  about  one  of  the  biggest 

problem.s  connected  with  the  whole  livestock  industry.      That  problem  is  

FEEDIITG-  LIVESTOCK. 

I  donH  know  where  animals  first  learned  to  eat  "store  bought"  feed 
unless  it  was  while  Hoah  had  them  in  the  ark.    However,  I  do  know  that 
&  lot  of  commercial  feeds  are  fed  to  livestock  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  res-aJLt  of  last  summer^ s  prolonged  and  Tddespread  drought  it 
may-  be  necessary  forman;"  stockmen  who,  perhaps,  never  before  bought  feed, 
to  buy  and  use  large  quantities  of  commercial  livestock  feeds  thj.s  fall 
and  winter.      If  you  belong  to  that  class  or  to  any  class  of  stockmen  you 
ma;-  be  interested  in  Y/hat  I  am  going  to  say  about  reading  the  labels  on 
commercial  livestock  feeds. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industy.      His  trusty  assistant,  Mr.  D.  S.  Burch,  thought 
so  m-uch  of  the  "  read- the- lab  el "  idea  that  he  asked  me  to  get  a  series  of 
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talks  on  this  subject.      Iiie  first  one  of  tliese  t9j.ks  ^?ill  "be  on  the 
subject  of  COTTONSESD  MEi\l.    I 'm  going  to  discuss  ths^t  suliject  today s 
Next  Monday,  NovernlDor  10th,  I  hi  going  to  talk  a'bout  why  you  should  read 
the  la'oel  on  ICEXED  FEEDS,      On  ITovanher  17th,  my  subject  will  he  31- 
PHODLCT  EOODSTUEFS.      The  following  Monday,  Novanhor  2Uth,  the  fourth 
and  last  talk  of  the  series  will  he  on  the  suhject  of  ALE/JjEA  PRODUCTS, 

Now  for  today's  suhject  COTTOITSEED  MSAL.      In  order  to  get  the 

latest  information  on  th^t  important  livestock  feed  I  clids^to  the 
feed  laboratory  oh  the  third  floor  of  the  huilding  occupied  hy  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.     One  whdff  of  the"  odors  arising  from  the 
various  tests  going  on  in  the  laboratory  convinced  me  I  was  in  the  right 
place. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  found  Mr,  G-,  L.  3i dwell,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  cattle-feed  unit  of  the  food  control  laboratory.  He 
came  out  of  New  Plampshire  and  took  up  his  work  with  Uncle  Sam  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  cent^jry  ago,      Ee  has  examined  and  tested  mejiy  -different 
livestock  feeds. 

Reaching  for  his  telephone,  ICr,  Bidwell  said,  "Llr  Hoakins,  in  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  please.  Say,  Hosliins,  what  per 

cent  of  our  cottonseed  meal  is  used  for  livestock  feed?    Yes,  yes,  yes   

all  right,  thank  you," 

Turning  to  me,  Mr.  Sidwell  said,  "Now,  Mr  Reporter,  I'm  going  to 
try  to  tell  you  wh-y  stockmen  ought  to  read  the  labels  cn  cottonseed  meal. 
Thj.s  country  conswes  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal  from  one 
Christmas-eve  to  the  next.     The  b-'olk  of  that  is  used  for  feeding  live- 
stock.    Cottonseed  meal  is  high  in  protein,  and  2,000,000  tons  of  zv.cn 
a  val^dable  livestock  feed  is  certainly  worth  talking  a. bout, 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  label  on  a  sack  of  feed  didn't  amount  to 
very  much.     Th^t  time  is  gone,  and  the  label  on  a  sack  of  feed  today  is, 
generally  sioeaking,  reliable  and  can  be  trusted.     Therefore,  stocl^ien 
v/ill  profit  by  rea'-ii^    the  label  on  every  sack  or  every  lot  of  purchased 
livestock  feeds." 

"^Thy  should  they  re-:.d  the  label?"  I  asked. 

"Because,"  replied  Ilr.  Bidv/ell,   "the  label  tells  what  the  feed  is 
i-iado  from  and  what  feeding  elements  it  contains.    A  stockman  buys  cotton- 
seed meal  because  he  wants  a  high  protein  feed.      Now  the  protein  content 
of  cottonseed  meal  naturail:"  varies.      If  a  stoclDiian  vdll  take  the  t5.me 
and  trouble  to  read  th.i  tag  on  a  bag  of  cottonseed  merl  he  can  know 
whether  he's  gettir^g  a  2^-  per  cent  protein  or  a  ^3  p^^r  cent  protein  feed. 
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Protein,  you  know,  is  a  high  priced  feed  ingredient,  and  no  normal  person 
wants  to  pay  for  U3  per  cent  protein  and  receive  only  2^  per  cent  protein. 
The  lalDel  states  the  protein  content  therefore,  read  the  label." 

At  this  point  I  interrupted  the  speai<zor  to  ask  ahout  the  different 
gr.ades  of  cottonseed  meol  on  the  general  market. 

"There  are  five,"  he  said.     "Any  cottonseed  feed  tliat  has  less  than 
36  per  cent  protein  can't,  "ojider  the  regulations,  he  called  cottonseed 
meal.     It  must  take  the  na-.ie  of  cottonseed  JEW,      Therefore,  the  first 
two  grades  are  really  classed  as  ?EEDS  instead  of  IvIEiYL. 

"The  lowest  class  or  grade  is  called  undecorticat ed  cottonseed  feed. 
It  contains  from  2^  to  26  per  cent  of  protein.     The  next  grade  is  called 
Cottonseed  feed.    It  usually  contains  from  30  to  35»9  pe^  cent  of  protein. 
Then  comes  3^  per  cent  prime  GOttonsoed  LiELVL;  it  contains  from  3^  to  33.6 
per  cent  protein  and  is  narked  with  the  word  PEILIE  which  refers  to  the 
soundness  and  quality  of  the  meal.     Tlie  word  PEIME  has  nothing  to  do  v/ith 
the  protein  content  of  cottonseed  m.eal.     The  next  grade  is  called  JiE,G  per 
cent  prime  cottonseed  liEJSL,      It  contains  from  3S»o  to  hi  per  cent  of 
protein.      The  last  grade  is  called  kl  per  cent  prime  cottonseed  IvdE^-VL,  and 
it  contains  from.  ^1  to  U3  per  cent  protein.      There  is  some  cottonseed  meal 
sold  that  has  even        to  ^7  per  cent  of  protein. 

"Now,  you  have  tliree  grades  of  cottonseed  meal  all  m.arked  PHII£E, 

hut  one  grade  contains  3o  per  cent  protein  and  another  ^3  per  cent.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  these  different  meals,  hut  not  always  in 
proportion  to  protein  content.     Stocla-ien  will  he  offered  cottonseed  meals 
v^ith  various  protein  contents.    In  that  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  read 
the  label  on  the  hag  of  meal,  and  then  select  and  pay  for  the  one  which  is 
most  economical  for  you. 

"Some  manufacturers  produce  v/hat  is  commonly  called  ^cold-press :'*ej?J.. 
That's  a  product  made  from,  the  ;vhole  cottonseed  ground  up,  minus  the  oil. 
It  contains  from  2^  to  25  per  cent  protein  and  the  proper  name  is  not 
cottonseed  r^eal  but  cottonseed  PEED.      This  is  a  good  feed  and  is  used 
extotisivoly  in  some  sections,  hut  stockmen  ought  to  know  the  difference 
between  it  and  genuine  cottonseed  meal  carrying  a  protein  content  of  not 
less  than  36  per  cent.    The  label  on  the  bag  states  the  facts  that  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention.      Therefore,  read  the  labv.1  and  KilOW  what  you 
are  getting. 

"Cottonseed  cal^e  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil, 
Ivxst  of  the  c.akie  is  groumd  into  meal.      However,   some  of  the  ■  calce  is  ground 
into  very  coarse  pieces  about  the  size  of  peas  or  beans.      This  is  used 
in  some  sections  for  feeding  livestock  on  the  ground." 
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"How  look  here,  Mr.  Bidwell,"    I  said,   "suppose  a  rjianuf actur er  does 
not_liave  q'oite  the  reputation  for  honesty  that  George  Washington  had, 
couldn't  he  put  2h  per  cent  cottonseed  feed  in  a  "ba~  ai.d  laJbel  it  cotton- 
seed neal?" 

"Ke  co"Id, "  was  the  quick  reply,   "iDut  it's  douttful  if  he  would. 
You  see  we  keep  an  eye  on  feed  nanufacturers ,   test  their  products  nov/  and 
then,  and  they  don't  have  rjiuch  opport'onity  to  go  wrong.    Besides,  the  hig 
r.ajority  of  feed  nanuf iicturers  are  good,  reliable  people  and  strive  to 
put  cut  a  quality  product,     TJe  sinply  help  then  in  this  effort  by  keeping 
a  check  on  their  feeds,      Sorietines  ignorant,  inconpetent  or  careless  help 
will  cause  trouble,  but  uncle  Saa  stays  on  the  job.      In  the  end,  stock- 
nen  who  nal^e  a  practice  of  reading  labels  on  feed  bags  will  be  repaid," 

^ell  folks,  I  ha.ven't  told  you  half  of  the  good  things  Mr,  Bidwell 
told  ne  about  cottonseed  -:eal,  but  I':.:  already*  running  on  a  red  light  so 
I  r.-iust  step  on  the  brairies  right  now. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  publication  on  the  subject  I  have  discussed 
tod?;7,  but  you  are  welcarie  to  a  copy  of  this  talk  if  you  want  it.  Ask 
this  station  for  a  copy  of  the  WASHIKGTOIT  REPORTS?.  OF  N0V3vESR  3,  1930, 

and  rcxicnber  to  read  and  stud;;^  the  label  on  the  next  bag  of  cottonseed 
r.ieal  that  you  buy. 

At  this  tine  next  Monday  I going  to  talk  to  you  about  reading  the 
label  on  MIXED  I^SSDS. 
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^uStgi-^gggggffl^'^'  .  And  so  we  close  another  one  of  the  ^.7ashin-t o-^  Fan. 
zvcj^uxoux-  i^xufexa;-^  DroacLcast  bron  Station   in  coo-oeration  wife  tHe 

Feaeral  Department  of  Jigricul t^are.     Drop  us  a  line  if'you  want  a  ccTDy  of 

this  talk.     Ask  for  the  W_;.SHilTG-TOiJ  F.\?iA  RSPORTSR  OF  ITCVUffiER    3,  1930. 
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Crp-Qs  and  Soils  Intorviow  ITo-:  59;  ?ho  ?o.ll  Clean-up 

AI'Il^TQ"JiTCMEIIT  ;    Your  fam  report  or  at  7/ai-hington  will  now  give  us  the 
latest  advice  he  has  gathered  from  specialists-  O'l  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,    This  tine  he  orings  us  a  well-tried  plan, 
which  may  mean  money  in  our  pockets  next  year.    The  work  he  suggests  is 

not  new  to  us.    He  is  Just  offering  it  as  a  gentle  reminder    Well, 

Mr.  Reporter?   

ITow  is  the  time  to  clean  up  along  the  fence  rows  and  other  waste 
or  weed;^/  spots  aJoout  the  farm,    'Ihat  is,  if  you  want  to  keep  down  damage 
from  such  insects  as  chinch  3ugs,  or  corn  stalk  borers,  or  sorghm  midges, 
or  alfalfa- seed  chalcids,  or  cutworms  and  leaf -hoppers,  and  a  nimiber  of 
less  iiTiportant  pests  as  well. 

That  is  what  Dro  W,  H.  Larrim.er,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
cereal  a.nd  forage  insects  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tells  me„ 

By  a  general  fall  cleaji-up,  he  sa.ys,  he  will  not  only  kill  off  vast 
n'ombers  of  these  pests,  "but  we  will  expose  others  of  them  to  the  severe 
winter  coldo     In  other  words,  we  will  get  two  whacks  at  them,  and  so  kill 
off  a  lot  more  than  if  we  wait  until  Spring,  for  the  clean-up. 

And  aside  from  being  irrrportant  to  kill  the  crop  killing  pests,  as 
Dr.  Larrimer  suggests,  a  general  clean-up  improves  the  looks  of  the  place. 
The  farm  with  the  fence  rows  clear  and  the  waste  lands  trimmed  up  looks 
better,    A  general  clean-up  is  well  Y/orth  the  tim-e  and  labor  it  takes  for  that 
reason  alone. 

But  that  reason  is  not  alone.    Dr.  La.rrimer  says  a  good  fall  clean-up 
on  farms  in  this  country  m.eans  the  saving  of  millions  of  dolls^rs.    And  those 
"millions  of  dollars"  are  not  Just  figures  of  speech,    Act-'Jially,  Dr.  Larrimer 
insists,  the  da^nage  runs  into  millions.    Of  course,  he  wouldn't  say  Just  how 
many  million.    He  clai-us  nobody  can  say  for  certain.     Some  of  you  donH  need 
to  be  told,  however,  that  the  damage  runs  into  big  money.    You  know  from, 
experienceo 

Take  chinch  bugs,  for  instance.    The  chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  all  our  native  insects  attacking  grain  and  grass  crops  in 
this  country.    The  damage  is  often  something  awful,  in  the  full  and  trae 
sense  of  that  word,  the  Doctor  says. 
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He  tells  ms  he  has  seen  entire  fields  of  corn  in  Illinois  with  the 
plants  lying  down  flat  to  the  groimd;  killed  by  chinch  b-ogs.    The  fields 
looked  as  if  they  had  "been  scorched. 

Chinch  bugs  thrive  best  and  multi-oly  fastest  in  dry  weather*     In  the 
past  fev/  years,  the  chinch  bug  hasn't  cut  much  of  a  figure  or  cut  much  corn. 
It  seemed  that  that  well-known  crop  enemy  v\ras  practically  done  for.  Then 
came  this  record  dr;/  season  and  chinch  bugs  have  come  back  strong. 

That  is  the  v/ay  it  is  with  insects.    They  are  low  enough  down  in  the 
scale  of  life  to  be  well  adapted  to  changed  conditions.    They  co.n  be  about 
extinct,  and  then  be  back  to  injurious  nmbers  in  one  seasono    That  is  also 
the  reason  it  is  important  to  get  after  them  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
begin  to  multiply  in  tremendous  nmbers  early  next  spring© 

The  chinch  bugs  which  have  matured  on  late  corn,  and  grasses  and  kafir 
and  volunteer  wheat  hasre  now  gone  into  winter  quarters  on  broom  sedge  and 
other  bunch  grasseso    'There  they  hide  and  sleep  along  the  fence  rows  and  other 
waste  land.    Early  next  spring,  they  v/ill  sally  forth  and  fly  in  swarms  to 
the  grain  fields.     There  they  will  start  a  new  supply  of  chinch  bugs  and 
more  damage. 

They  will,  -unless  you  bum  those  grasses  and  kill  them  off  this  fall 
and  wintero     In  some  regions  it  is  still  ruch  too  dry  to  play  with  fire 
aro^ond  farm  fences  and  buildings;  so  be  CL^reful  with  that  burning.  Dr. 
Larrimerp  who  was  raised  on  a  farm,  adraits  he  burned  up  a  hay- stack  long 
after  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better  how  to  burn. 

Unlike  the  chinch  bugs,  the  corn  borer  ;vas  not  especially  favored  by 
the  Y/eathor  condition  this  year.     In  fact,  Dr.  Larrimer  estimates  that  the 
infestation  of  corn  borers  dropped  this  jrear  to  about  what  it  v.'as  in  1926, 
That  ist  the  thickness  of  the  infestation.    Of  course,  the  territory  in 
Y/hich  corn  borers  arc  found  continues  to  spread  year  by  year, 

A  lot  of  farmers  have  suffered  little  or  no  danage  from  corn  borers. 
They  have  been  fed  up  on  what  the  corn  borer  is  going  to  do  to  them.  Dr. 
Larrimer  says  he  doesn't  blame  them  for  feeling  that  way,  but  he  knows  they 
are  Y/rong.     One  good  year,  and  the  corn  borer  may  increase  its  damage  enough 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical,    fortunately,  conditions  have  not  favored  the 
corn  borer  for  the  past  tY/o  or  three  years,  and  that  is  giving  us  a  chance 
to  bmld  up  defense  against  it.     Just  because  the  corn  borer  has  been  penalized 
fifteen  yards,  as  it  were,  is  no  sign  the  game  is  over  yet.     It  may  como  back 
strong,    'For  that  reason,  it  is  highly  important  that  there  be  no  let-up  in 
the  cloan-up. 

There  is  a  bulletin  on  the"Suropean  Corn  Borer;  Its  Present  Status  and 
Methods  of  Control".    It  is  farmers'  Bulletin  l^To,  1548.    There  is  also 
one  on  "The  Chinch  Bug  and  Hoy/  to  fight  It."    That  is  farmers'  Bulletin 
lo.  1498. 

The  sorghum  midgo  is  another  insect  largely  kept  under  control  by  a 
clffan-up  around  the  outside  of  fields.    It  is  carried  over  in  Y/asto  heads 
and  in  the  grasses  kin  to  sorghum.    The  sorghum  midgo  is  by  far  the  most 
important  insect  attacking  the  grain  sorghums.     It  blasts  or  blights  infested 
grain. 
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You  can  avoid  spring  infestation  by  "b-arning  over  the  waste  places  this 
fall  or  Y/intero  "Kie  Sorghum  Midge  v/ith  Suggestions  for  Control,"  is  the 
name  of  Jariiiers'  Bulletin  iTOo  15S6,  v/hich  will  give  the  sorghurn  grower  many 
other  good  suggestions  and  complete  details  hov/  to  handle  this  pest. 

The  Alfalfa  Seed  Chalcid  fight  in  the  Southwest  and  Intermountain 
and  northern  Rocky  l.Iouiitain  region  is  an  all  yea.r  around  proposition. 
Alfalfa  should  not  be  allov/ed  to  grow  up  and  go  to  waste  in  sixmner  or  in 
vdnter*    However,  one  -ohs.so  of  the  fight  is  burning  off  the  weeds  and  alfalfa 
along  check  ridges  and  fence  linos,  in  the  fall  ojid  spring© 

As  Dro  Larrimor  says;  "ITo  bug  enjoys  a  good  buminge"    And  ho  likes 
a  good  burning  and  a  good  freezing  ovon  loss,    3y  burning  waste  grass  many 
of  the  insects  are  exposed  to  the  v\fintor  cold,  .and  so  many  more  arc  killed 
which  escape  the  actual  burningo 

Clean-up  as  early  in  the  fall  as  you  can.    DonH  put  it  off  'ontil 
Springo    In  Spring.,  there  is  the  matter  of  labor.     Often,  in  mnjiy  sections 
of  the  comitry,  it  is  too  v/ct  to  burn  in  the  Spring.    V/licn  things  get  dry 
enough,  you  want  to  go  to  plowing.    You  v/ant  to  get  your  crops  in. 

The  best  planj  Dr^  Larrimer  suggests,  is  to  have  a  general  clean  up 
noY/  as  soon  as  possiblec    But  in  burning,  do  be  careful  of  fire. 

AI\iT01IaC5IJ.72;     Let's  repeat  the  names  and  nunbers  of  those  bulletins.  You 

can  get  them  either  by  writing  to  Station   or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agricultujreo     "The  Chinch  Bug  and  How  to  Fight 
It."  is  r-f.mers'  Bulletin  iloo  1498o    The  S"aropean  Corn  Borer,  Its  Present 
Status  a:.d  Methods  of  Control"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Foo  1548.    The  Sorghum. 
Liidge  with  Suggestions  for  Control,  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Imo.  1565o 


Poultrv    Interview  No.  60:    PESPAHII^^O  FOH  TES  HOLIMY  IvIAEKSTS 

AlOFOmCEl'vlEIT? ;      Here  is  Yo-ur  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  ready  at  this  time 
with  his  report  on  "Preparing  Poultry  for  the  Holiday  Markets,"    He  "brings 
you  suggestions  direct  from  his  friend,  A,  R,  Lee,  who  is  associate  "ooultry 
hushandiuan  for  the  U.  S.  T-epartinent  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    All  ready, 
fjlr.  Reporter  Let^s  have  those  suggestions*  


Well,  sir,  tere  it  is,  almost  time  to  "begin  doing  your  Christmas 
shopping  early.    That  means  we'll  soon  "be  hidding  farewell  to  old  1930.  And 
what  a  year  to  "bid  farewell  toi   If  I  had  the  jo"b  of  writing  notations  on  the 
pages  of  history,   I'm  not  s-are  just  v^hat  I  wpijild  write  for  1930.     I*m  not 
sure  tliat  the  right  word  is  in  my  vocaliulary.   "Hectic"  is  a"bout  the  "best  I 
can  do,  offhand. 

But  at  any  rate,  everybody  will  liave  to  agree  that  1930  is  no  common 
garden  variety  of  year.     I  suppose,  to  put  it  as  politely  8.s  possTole,  you'd 
say  1930  was  "different." 

Well,  and,  this  difference  even  extends  to  fattening  poijiltry  for  the 
holidays.     I  rememher  last  year  about  this  ti-'.ie,  I  had  a  similar  talk  with 
Mr,  Lee,  which  I  told  you  ala,out.    And  I  started  off  then  by  repeating  Ifr. 
Lee's  assertions  to  this  effect:     "Well-f a.ttened  chickens  are    in  special 
demand  for  the  holiday  trade.    And  most  folks  are  willing  to  pay  premium 
prices  for^.^igh- quality  holiday  meat." 

How,  I  could  say  th^  same  things  again.     They're  still  tnae.    Eut  this 
year  those  statements         need  qualifying.    As  Mr.  Lee  says,  the  prices  of 
ra^rketpoultry  are  rather  low  right  now;  so  it  may  be  less  profitable  than  usual 
to  fatten  poultry  verj^  much.    2Tot  only  because  of  price,  either,  but  also 
because  in  some  sections  there  is  a.  limited  amount  of  corn  available  for 
fattening.    Some  folks  aren't  in  position  to  fatten  poultry  as  they  might 
like  to  do. 

However,  with  all  du.e  allowance  for  these  q-'oalif ifeat ions,  the  faot 
still  remains  that  the  holiday  trade  wants  good-guality  chicken  and  turif  , 
key.  And  higher  quality  will  mean  higher  price.    W^-^ere  it  can  be  done  with 
reasonable  economy,  fattening  will  doubtless  still  pay  a  profit. 
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There *s  one  thing  that  Icr*  Lee  emphasizes  especially,  this  year.  This 
is,  ^hat  it  will  T)ay  to  select  poiiltry  to  he  fattened,  cs.refully,  Me.rket, 
T/ithout  fattening,  the  "birds  which  have  not  inade  good  growth,  or  which  are 
not  in  fairly  good  condition.     It  rarely  pays  to  fatten  hens  either,    says  Mr, 
Lee,    Hens  are  "usioally  in  good  condition  at  this  time,  without  special 
feeding —  and  trying  to  fatten  them  ia  apt  to  he  largely  irasted  effort* 

Another  good  rule,  which  is  a  good  rule  in  any  year,  is  to  he  sure 
of  your  markets,    DonH  fatten  poultry  unless  you^re  sure,  heyond  a  reasonable 
douht,  that  you  liave  a  profitalile  jaarket  for  a  high— quality  product.  It 
usually  pays  to  fatten  for  the  retail  trade,  or  for  special  markets.    Or  yoijr 
market  MAY  he  your  own  tahle, 

How,  I  si:nppose  most  of  ^-ou  "ivill  he  fattening  youc  chickens  on  the  range. 
And  here  is  another  place  where  1S50  is  going  to  he  a  little  different. 
Tlie  us'oal  way  is  to  give  more  feed,  and  increase  the  proportion  of  corn  a.nd 
corn  meal  in  the  ration,  beginning  1  to  3  weeks  hefore  chickens  are  m^.rketed. 
Well,  with  corn  scarce,  other  products  will  very  likely  take  the  place  of 
much  of  the  cornmeal,  this  fall.     Gro^ijid  wheat,  ground  oats,  and  groujad 
harley  a,ll  m^e  good  suhsbitutes.     If  you're  using  commercial  m.ixed  feed, 
Mr,  lee  suggests  converting  into  a  fattening  ration,  hy  adding  one  of  these 
tliree  feeds,  or  corrjmeal.     One  part  of  this  grain  to  one  part  of  mash  gives, 
good  results, 

?or  fattening  roaster?,  hoth  pen  and  crate  fattening  give  good  returns, 
Mr,  Lee  said.     Crate  fattening,  as  jotl  know,  produces  a  hotter  quality  of 
flesh;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires  m.ore  work.     It  is  suitable,  largely, 
for  producing  fancy  tahle  poultry  for  the  retail  trade. 

So  I  take  it  that  pen  fattening  is  the  miethod  you'll  prohahly  be 
interested  in.    I^ere  are  same  pointers,  v/hich  Mr ,  Lee  gave  me.    \7e'lL  assiome 
that  you  have  20  to  3C  chickens  fjonfined  to  a  pen,  to  be  fed  heavily.  A 
mash  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  made  up  of  the  following; 
4  parts  of  corn  meal,  3  parts  of  ground  wheat,  and  2  parts  of  either  ground  oaj 
or  gro-ojid  barley,  to  1  part  of  middlings.    Feed  this  with  skimmilk  or  butter- 
milk.    Liquid  Milk  is    YSHY  desirable  in  any  fattening  ration,  Mp.  Lee  saj^s, 
because  it  tends  to  bleach  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  is  recognized  as  a 
mark  of  high  qi^ality. 

However,  if  milk  is  not  available,  probably  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
add  8  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  to  the  mash. 

ilow,  here's  a  warning.    Pen  fattening  usually  requires  from  7  to  14 

days.    And  the  warning  is,  to  v/atch  your  birds  carefully  right  from  the  start* 

Any  birds  that  do  not  eat  well  ought  to  be  removed  and  marketed  because  other- 
wise they're  apt  to  lose  rather  than  gain  weight. 

T7ell,  so  much  for  methods  of  fattening,    Regardless  of  what  method 
you  use  there  are  certain  general  principles  that  apply  always.    T^70  important 
rules  are:  "Feed  lightly  for  the  first  day  or  two;"  and,   "See  that  the  bird's 
crop  is  empty  when  it  is  killed  for  market." 

How,   I  asked  ivir.  Lee  about  how  much  you  could  expect  chickens  to  gain 
d-aring  the  fattening  process. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "let's  fig-ore  it  up,     lb  takes  from  3  to  4  poujids 
grain  to  make  a  po-ujid  of  gain;  that  is,  if  grs-in  is  fed  v/ith  1  to  2  parts 
of  milk,      Without  milk,  you'd  need  from  7  to  S  pounds  of  grain.     So  you 
might  expect  average  gains  of  around  25  per  cent  with  chickens  vveighihg  around 
3  pou-nds  apiece;  20  to  25  per  cent  on  roasters;  and  30  to  35  per  cent  on 
broilers." 

l\Fow  all  this  applies  to  chickens.    But  how  ahout  turkeysl  We  cer- 
tainly can't  afford  to  overlook  turkeys  —  not  at  this  tiine  of  year, 

First  of  all,  most  turkeys  raised  on  range  don't  fatten  well  in 
confinement,  of  course.     So  the  hest  way  is  -tu  range  fatten  them  for  6  to 
8  weeks  "before  they  are  to  "be  marketed.    Mr,  Lee  recommends  this  plan: 

Start  feeding  lightly  in  the  morning  and  evening^  and  gradually 
increase  the  quantity  of  feed  until  the  tijrkeys  are  given  all  they  will  clean 
up  three  times  a  day.    Sqtml  parts  of  corn,  wheat,  "barley  and  oats  may  he 
fed  at  first.    Then,  as  tlie  weather  gets  cooler,  and  the  fattening  period  pro- 
gresses, increase  the  x^i't^iJ-O^rt ion  of  corn  until  finally  the  ration  is  largely 
corn, 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  turkeys  have  "been  raised  in  confinement— — 

and  hro^oght  up  on  a  mash  feed  they  can  he  fattened  in  confinement,  and 

fed  a  fattening  mash, 

G-oose  fattening  is  also  anothc-r  story,   I  learned.     Geese  are  usually 
fattened  in  pens,  of  from  20  to  25.    A  moist  mash  made  up  of  1/3  shorts 
or  groujid  wheat,  1/3  corn  meal,  and  1/3  groujid  oats  or  ha-rley,  is  a  goad 
feed.    And  it  is  supplemented  hy  two  feeds  daily  of  corn  mixed  Y/ith  wheat 
barley  and  oa%.s.    Keep  the  pens  partly  darkened  and  keep  the  geese  quiet, 
is  I/iT,  Lee's  advice.    And  it's  also  a  good  idea,  he  says,  to  bed  the  pens 
with  oat  straw,  and  to  give  the  geese  plenty  of  roughage  to  eat. 

Of  course,  sanitation  is  very,  very  important  in  all  cases  — — v/ith 
any  kind  of  fa.ttening  and  any  kind  of  poultry. 

And  here's  a  little  r.eminder,  as  a  sort  of  parting  shot  for  to-day. 
Rememljer  that  it  isn't  too  late  to  can  old  hens,  or  cockerels,  which  are 
still  tender.    By  putting  them  up  in  cans  you'll  ha„ve  them  available  for 
use  on  yo-or  table,  dm-ing  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  s-jrplus  stock 
be  killed. 

And  if  you^d  like  to  get  detailed  information  on  fattening  and  market- 
ing, ^  here  are  two  bulletins  to  write  for.     "Feeding  ^hickens,"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1541-F;  and  "Marketing  Potatry,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No, 
1377-F. 

A}T:"0U1TCSI-.!SNT :     This  concludes  the  10-minute  chat  by  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington,  who  has  just  talked  with  you  about  preparing  poultry  for  the 
holiday  markets.     The  two  bulletins  he  mentioned  v/ere  "Feeding  Chickens," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541-F;  and  "itoketing  Poultry,"    Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1377-F.    Write  for  copies  of  this  piiblicat ions  either  to  Station  ^  cr 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Yfeshington. 
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Federal  Parin  Board  Interview  ITo.  59: 


The  Kernel  of  Co-OT^erat  ion 
jjnon^  Pecan  Grovrers. 


AZr'OUiTCEI^l^ :    ITliat  are  the  recent  developments  in  the  farmers'  cooperative 
marketing  movement?    3ach  week,  yoiir  farm,  reporter  at  Washington  checks  up 
with  specialists  of  tlx-  Federal  Board  to  find  out  for  us.    This  week 

he  will  rexDort  to  •'js  a  rejmarkahly  fast  development  of  co-ops  among  groups 

of  southern  farmers  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  far-sightedness   

but  yom-  farm  reporter  will  tell  you  a,DOut  tha-t  Well,  Ivlr.  Eeporter? 


Since  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  or  nineteen  loca,!  associations  ha.ve 
Deen  set  up  "by  pecan  growers,  and  joined  in  to  a  ITational  Pecan  Marketing 
Association^ 

A  few  months  back,  there  were  only  two  pecan  co-ops,  both  with  head- 
qijarters  in  Albany,  Q-eorgia,  and  operating  in  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    Their  business  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  tota,l  pecan  production,  which  increased  from  about  tliree  million  iDOunds 
in  13S9  to  a  maximum  of  eighty  million  jpounds  in  1926. 

IToWc-  we  have  the  Ifetional,  with  eight  or  nine  local  co-ops  in  Texas, 
four  in  Chl.;lioma,  two  in  Mississippi,  tYio  in  Alabama,  one  in  G-eorgia,  and  one 
in  South  Carolina.    .Another  local  will  be  formed,  in  Florida,  after  the  firat 
of  the  yea,r«    The  ITational  ,  however,  is  a-lready  a  going  concern,  and  h^s  begun 
the  job  of  iiandling  millions  of  pounds  of  pecans  for  its  member  locals  this 
season. 

llr,  F«  Fo  Buch_ananj  business  analyst  of  the  cooperative  division  of 
the  Federa.l  Farm  Board,  has  been  telling  me  what  has  brought  about  this 
development . 

The  rjecan  crop  this  year  is  short.    Due  to  the  rava-ges  of  tlie  insects 
such  as  the  nut-caso-bearer ,  and  aphis,  production  is  expected  to  be  far  below 
norma.1.     In  spite  of  the  short  crop,  the  pecan  growers  have  been  unusually 
quick  to  orga,nize.    Fvidently,  fexners  who  have  planted  a  crop,  which  takes 
eight  ycc-JTs  to  come  into  bearing,  are  accustomed  to  looking  ahead. 

Ltr,  Buchanan,  who  made  a  s-jrvey  of  the  pecan  situ^ation  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  cooperation  on  a  wider  scale,  says  there  are  some  cities 
and  even  States  in  this  country  where  pecans  are  practically  unknown. 
Heretofore  about  h-alf  the  production  h^s  been  sold  in  the  Central  West,  and 
less  tha^n  a  third  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States,     ^e  distribution  is  Yery 
uneven. 
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The  seasonal  cons-oript ioii  is  also  urieven;  eighty  per  cerxt  of  the 
pecans  are  cons-jined  in  ITovembGr  and  Decenibero    Pecans  ha,ve  teen 
practically  a  holiday  proposition,  with  sales  from  Thaniisgiving  to 
Cliristnas,    Yet  they  are  Just  as  good  to  ea-t  in  ^elDniary  and  March. 

One  of  the  ohjccts  of  the  new  ITational  Pecan  Ha-rketing  Association 
will  oe  to  advertise  and  merchandise  all  va.rieties  of  pecans  produced  accord- 
ing to  sta.ndard  grades  or  esta'olished  "brands,  and  so  lYiden  the  market  and 
increa.se  the  present  low  per  capita  oons-uiipt ion  of  pecans. 

Th3  -TliaJiks giving  to  Christmas  r^t^ore  of  the  pecan  ma>.rket  has  also  led 
grov/ers  ajid  grower  organizations  to  cut  prices  to  move  the  crop  nea^r  the  end 
of  the  short  season.    By  spreading  out  the  marketing  period,  and  control  of 
a  large  vol-ome  under  one  organization,  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  this  wild 
d-'omping  and  "brir^  alDOut  more  orderly  marketing  at  steadier  prices, 

■liiie  pecan  production  may  prolDahly  never  "b«  absolutely  controlled, 
Mr.  Bucha^nan  sa^ys  the  s-opply  can  "be  stabilized.    Pecans  are  a  crop  character- 
ized "bj-  wide  differences  in  the  yield.    Experience  iias  taught  growers  that 
often  a  good  yoox  will  "bo  followed  "by  a  short  crop,  or  mayhe  two  short 
crops,  as  was  the  ca.se  this  yeaj:  and  last» 

It  ha.s  "been  fo-ond,  however,  that  pecans  can  "be  stored  from  year  to 
yeajT.     Cons idera"ble  quantities  can  "be  can  led  over  from  "dig  crop  years  into 
years  of  short  supplies. 

One  p-arpose  in  the  organization  of  the  l^atioS^was  to  provide  an 
effective  agency  through  which  the  [Federal  Pajrm  Board  may  f-unction  in  making 
available  to  pecan  growers  the  "benefits  of  the  Agricult-oral  I/Iarketing  Act. 

Wliere  the  local  association  can  not  get  enough  money  locally  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  facilities,  such  as  warehouses,  and  grading  machinery, 
and  other  equipment,  loa.ns  may  "be  secure:. from  the  ITational  Association  which 
in  turn  Soc-ores  f-cuids  from  ^'ederal  credi'^/  agencies. 

The  organization  of  this  national  co-op  of  x^ecan  co-ops,  Mr,  Buchanan 
explains,  is  very  dem.ocratic.    Any  local  comnTunity  which  has  enough  pecans 
to  justify  economical  operation  can  form  a  local  association  to  affiliate 
with  the  -ITational.    Eow  much  is  "enough"  varies  in  different  sections  of 
the  wile?,  and  par)er-shall  pecan  "belt,    The  minimum  for  mem"bership  in  the 
National  has  "been  fixed  at  one  h-^aiiired  thousand  poundso    Ivbr,  Buchanan  says 
a  much  larger  vol-ume^  at  least,  tliree  h-ondred  tho-'osand  pounds;  is  mrach 
better. 

Each  loca.l  associa^tion  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  peca.n  growers. 
It  has  its  own  charter  and  by-laws  and  its  own  Boaxd.  of  Directors  and  officer: 
Ea,ch  loca.l  elects  one  representative  to  the  I'Tational,  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  3oa.rd  of  Directors  of  the  l^tional,  so  the  central  sales  association  i 
controlled  directly  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  locals. 

The  grower  member  brings  his  pecans  to  the  local.     The  local  receives, 
and  grades  the  nuts  and  ships  them  on  instructions  from  the  national. 


All  the  pecans  are  sold  "by  the  ITational,  v;-hich  ha-s  its  niairL  offices 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi*  Sales  ret-urns  are  passed  "back  from  the  National 
to  the  local  and  from  the  loca.l  to  the  grower. 

The  standa.rd  grades  used  "by  all  the  local  associations  which  are  member 
of  the  national  are  established  by  the  central  organisation,  which  also 
maintains  an  inspection  service  on  grades,  and  disseminates  market  and  other 
information  to  lax3als  and  growers. 

Then,  too,  the  ITational  has  this  job  of  advertising  and  stimulating 
the  demand;  working  toward  th.e  goal  of  v/ider  distribution  both  graphically 
and  sea.sonally. 

Just  how  much  the  national  with  its  eighteen  members  will  mja-rket  this 
its  first  year,  Mr,  Buchanan  could  not  say.    The  probable  amount  estimated 
at  six  to  seven  million  out  of  an  estimated  total  of  thirty  million  odd 
pounds,  or  just  about  hialf  the  estimated  total  yield  Sr.  a  fair  crop  year. 
However,  he  says,  there  is  no  foreign  competition,  and  the  pecan  growers 
have  the  world  for  a  market,    ^hs-t  market  is  undeveloped* 

Cooperative  farmers  in  other  marketing  associations  will  watch  the 
iIationa.l  Pecan  K'iarketing  Association  with  interesi)  to  see  how  it  meets  the 
problems  with  which  it  is  fa,ced. 
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AlJlIOUITCSI.ISM'?      YoijT  fanii  reporter  at  Washirigton  lias  just  outlined 
to  you  some  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
pecans,  as  described  by  Mr,  H,  F,  Buchanan,  specialist  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Boa-d,    Tliis  Station  is  cooperating  with  the  Board  and  with 

the  Uniti.d  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  these  reports. 


YOUR  FAUK  HSPORTER  AT  WASHINGS Oljl  Friday,  Novenl)er  7,  1930 


NOT  JOB.  FULLICATIOH 

Spc^iiin^  Tine;     10  minutes. 

Dij.T-j  Interview  Ho.  60:     GIl/TJC-  DAIHY  C.\LVES  A  C-OOD  STiiRT 

AMOUHCHII^MT ;      At  this  tine  Your  Fam  Reporter  at  V/ashi^.ngt on  "brings  you 
the  results  of  his  latest  interview,  on  "Giving  Dairy  Calves  a  G-ood  Start." 
The  nan  interviewed  was  Mr.  J.  3.  Shepherd,  feeding  and  nana-genent  specialist 
in  the  Sureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Jigri culture. 
Your  Reporter  gives  you  now,  a  sun'.'.axy  of  Mr,   Shepherd's  olDservations. 
All  ready   

;H  ^  jje  *  )>:  !i<  >t;  J(S  s)« 

If  I  were  to  dignify  this  report  with  a  text,  it  would  l)e  that 
"A  good  start  is  at  least  half  the  "battle." 

And  so  the  ohief  impressions  I  get  from  talking  "dth  Mr.  Shepherd, 
are  that  hundreds  of  thous.ands  of  dairy  cpjves  will  he  entering  the  world 
during  the  fall  and  early  v/inter  mionths  and  that  the  first  month  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  critical  period  in  the  calf's  entire  life.     You  na^^ 
"n^i^e  'on  or  hreal^  'efn",  as  the  expression  goes,  in  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks.      Dairy  heifers  rrisod  for  the  future  milking  herd  need  to  have 
a  good  start. 

However,  we  don't  need  to  he  told  these  things,    V/hat  I  do  want  to 
tell  you  is,  first,  that  Leaflet  IJc.  20,   called  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf,"  has 
"been  revised  and  reprinted,  oxiO.  you  can  now  get  the  leaflet,  free  of  charge, 
in  its  up-to-date  form.    And  second,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  they  hring  up 
dairy  calves  at  Uncle  Sam's  e:cperimental  fan.i  near  Beltsville,  Maryland, 

Let's  have  Mr.   Shepherd  tell  this  part  in  his  own  words, 

"■,7e  tried  to  work  out  a  scheme  to  keep  calves  as  free  as  possible 
from  digestive  disturbances,"  he  said,  "And  to  keep  them  free  from  ex- 
posure to  other  troubles  ajid  diseases, 

"This  plan  has  been  used  now  for  sometime  and  gives  good  results. 
Here's  the  way  we  do  it; 
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"?j.rst  of  all,   each  calf  is  left  with  its  nother  for  onl7  12  hours. 
IiTinediatel--  after  Dirth,  the  navel  cord  is  severed  1  inch  from  the  "body; 
and  the  short  st-ucrp  left  is  then  thoroughly  soaked  with  tincture  of  iodine, 

"Then,  v/hen  the  calf  is  12  honors  old  and  has  had  its  first  milk  of 
colostrum,  it  is  tal^en  fraa  its  mother  and  ranoved  to  an  individual  pen. 
Each  pen  is  ahout  h  feet  wide,  6  feet  long  with  tight  sides  which  are 
alDOut  3j'  feet  Mgh,      Of  course  the  pen  is  thoroughly  disinfected  "before 
tha  calf  is  admitted  and  is  kept  well  bedded  down  with  dry  straw  or  other 
suitable  "bedding  material. 

"How,  the  calf  is  kept  in  this  pen  for  30  da^^s.  The  pens  are  in  a 
"barn  v/here  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  pjid  the  cslf  is  able 
to  get  quite  a  bit  of  exercise,  even  in  this  small  space.  Tlie  reason  for 
the  SLiall  tight  pen  is  that  c?lvos  can't  come  in  contact  with  anything 
outside.  This  eliniinates  the  dmiger  of  navel  injury,  and  it  helps  in 
protecting  the  calf  from  disease  germs.  In  other  words,  the  calf  is  m.ore 
or  less  isolated, 

"How  about  feeding.     We  feed  whole  milk  for  30  days.     This  is  a  litt 
longer  than  many  faj-mers  feed  v\fhole  nill^,!  know,  but  we  believe  that  our 
results  Justify  it,  in  our  case,  and  the  total  quantity  fed  is  not  very 
large.    The  calf  gets  its  first  feed  after  it  has  been  awa„7  from  its  m.other 
for  12  hours  and  gets  its  mother's  mdlk  for  several  days.      It  is  fed  just 
twice  a  day,  right  fromi  the  start. 

"How  much  rdlk  do  the  calves  consT^ne?      V/ell,  we  raise  large  numbers 
of  both  Holstein  and  Jersey  calves.     The  Holsteins,  being  the  laJ"gest,  get 
the  most  milk.     :M1  normal  vigorous  calves  of  the  same  breed  get  the  same 
quantities  of  mil]^,  while  weak  or  sickly  calves  are  fed  greatly  reduced 
q^aantities  until  they  are  capable  of  digesting  normal  q'viantities.    V/e  belie 
that  limewater  is  beneficial  to  the  calf  for  the  first  3  or  U  v/eeks,  and 
add  it  to  their  m.ilk.      Hero  are  the  quantities  of  milk  and  lim.ewater  fed: 

"Jersey  calves  receive  2^^;  pounds  of  whole  milk  .aiid  -h  pint  of  lime 
water  per  feed  for  the  first  ten  da^/s;  3  pounds  of  whole  milk  and    J  pint  o 
lime  wat-er  per  feed  for  the  second  10  days;  and  k  po-'onds  of  whole  m-ilk  and 
^  pint  of  lime  7/atcr  per  feed  for  the  3-d  10  days, 

"Eoldstein  calves  receive  ^  poimds  of  whole  milk  and  J  pint  of  lir^e 
water  per  feed  for  the  first  10  days;  5  po-'onds  of  v;hole  milk  and  -J  pint  of 
lime  water  per  feed  for  the  second  10  da»ys;  and  6  poimds  of  whole  milk  and 
■|  pint  of  lime  water  per  feed  for  the  third  10  days, 

"RemeL--::ber ,  this  is  on  the  basis  of  two  feeds  per  day.     Daring  thds 
period  Jersey  calves  cons^ume  190  pounds  of  whole  milk  and  ?Iolstein  calves 
consume  300  pounds.     From  50  to  b5  pounds  of  additional  whole  milk  per  calf 
are  rcq^aired  during  the  change  frOLi  whole  milk  to  stin  milk  feeding. 


"How  do  you  roake  lir.ia  water,  you  ask?    Well,  take  one  pint  of 
coriinercial  hjdrated  line  and  stir  it  into  a  "bucket  of  water.     Tliis  is  the 
corisnon  plaster  lime  usu,all7  sold  in  paper  iDags.      Mix  this  thoroughly^ 
with  the  water  several  tines  at  short  intervals,  -and  then  allow  the  line 
to  settle.     Then  \ise  only  the  clear  water,  and  do  not  stir  s^^ain.  T,?hen 
this  supply  of  line  water  is  gone,  use  fresh  line  to  naLce  up  a  new  hatch. 

"Well,   so  nuch  for  nilk.    Along  ahout  the  "beginning  of  the  third  week 
we  "begin  to  give  the  calf  snail  amounts  of  "both  hay  and  grain.    We  feed  the 

most  palatable  ha^^  on  hand  cleaji,  bright  clover,  alfalfa,  or  mixed  hay, 

if  possible.    We  give  it  sparingly  at  first,  and  then  gradually  increase 
the  amount  as  the  calf  gets  accustomed  to  it, 

"As  to  grain,  there  are  3  requirements  it  should  he  palatahle,  it 

should  lip.ve  a  good  effect  on  the  digestive  system,  ajid  it  should  supply  the 
food  materials  whj.ch  the  calf  needs.        Such  feeds  are  hone-grown  grains, 
like  corn  and  oats;  and  purchased  feeds,  like  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal. 

"ITow,  a  calf    3  weeks  old  y/ill  eat  only  a  handful  or  two  of  grain  a 
day.    But  we  increase  this  amount  gradually  until  the  calf  gets  about  one- 
half  pound  daily  at  U  weeks  of  age;  1  pound  at  6  weeks;  I75-  pounds  at  S  weeks, 
and  2  pounds  at  10  weeks  to  3  months, 

"Silage,  you  say?    Well,  silage  is  not  a  satisfactory  feed  for  YOUITG 
calves.      However,  it  may  he  included  in  the  ration  when  the  calf  is  3  months 
of  age.    But  even  then,  feed  it  sparingly  a-t  first.    It  is  too  laxative  when 
given  in  liberal  amoimts.  " 

Well,  this  just  about  concludes  what  Mr.  Shepherd  actually  told  me 
about  Tjncle  Sam's  systerii.    He  did,  however,  point  out  several  references  in 
Leaflet  Y.c^  2o ,  in  answering  m^   questions^    And  so  I'm  going  to  do  the  same 
with  you,.     If  there  are  details  you  want  to  ask  about,  I  suggest  that  you 
write  for  this  Leaflet,  and  you'll  probahly  find  yo-ar  answers  there, 

ilnd  now  here's  another  s-u^gestion,  about  stalls  for  the  calf.     Out  at 
Beltsville  they  have  individual  cox- stalls,  with  floor  of  cork-hrick  and 

walls  of  concrete.    Well,  this  is  rather  expensive  for  the  ordinary  farm, 
I'd  say.    But  you  CAU  use  cheaper  materials  that  are  satisfactory.    And  for 
that  matter,  large-sized  packing  boxes  or  piano  boxes  n.ake  excellent  homes 
for  the  yo-jjig  cali"*- — -if  you  crn.  g^  them,  cheap.      Keep  them  well-bedded,  and 
dry,  and  clean,  and  the  calf  will  thrive,     Ihen,  when  the  calf  is  ready  to 
leave,  have  a    "bonfire  ajid  turn  the  box.    Put  each  calf  in  a  new  box, 

"Some  of  these  things  I've  talked  r.bout,"  Mr.  Sliepherd  remarked  to 
me,"  m.oj."  seem  like  a  lot  of  extra  trouble.      But  our  e:qperience,  and  the 
experience  of  many  breeders  who  have  experienced  difficulties  in  calf  raising 
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has  "been  that  such  careful  methods  are  effective.      They  pajr  ample  ret-orns 
for  the  extra  troalDle,  in  healthier,  thj?iftier  calves.      And  it  is  healthy, 
thrifts"  crJLves  which  will  noke  the  dairy  herds  of  tomorrowTj  profi tahle, " 


AITl'TOUlTCE.iEI'IT ;      You  have  oeen  listeru-rig  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington, 
who  has  reported  Ms  interview  on  "Giving  the  Dairy  Calf  a  G-ood  Start." 
If  you  W3jit  copies  of  that  publication  on  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf,"  which 

i?  Leaflet  Ho.  20-L,   send  your  requests  either  to  Station   or  direct 

to  the  U.  S,  Department  of  ^Agriculture  in  Washington. 


,  A"' 


Spealcing  Time;  10  minuteso  AH  Regions, 

mn  Iffi.M)  TlIE  LiVBSLS  OLT  COI-.Q.'IEH C I AL  LI\^S70CE  gEEDS? 

(Mixed  ?eeds) 
lTo.3. 


OrSITIlTG-  ^UWOUITCEI/SI-IT;        And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Your  Washing- 
ton Farm  Reporter  is  ready  to  present  the  second  in  a  series  of  4 
talks  on  the  sahject^  "WHY  RE  .YD  IHS  L:\ISLS  ON  COIC'IERCIAL  LIVESTOCK 
5EEES?"    Last  Mq ndaj^ '  Reporter  talked  ahout  cottonseed  meal. 

Today,  the  Department  of  jVgriculture  spokesman  is  going  to  talk  a~ 
hout  reading  the  lahels  on  MIXED  5EELS.    AH  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 
mix  the  feeds. 

:(( 9>i  ^  sfc  9f: ^ 

Well  folks,  my  subject  for  today  is  MIXED  ESEDS,    Du-ring  my 
talk  on  that  sulDject,  I'm  going  to  try  to  tell  you  why  it»s  to 
YOUR  advantage  to  read  the  labels  on  the  commercial  mixed  feeds 
that  you  "buy  this  year  or  any  other  time,  . 

Speaking  of  m.ixcd  feeds  and  of  mixing  things  in  general, 
reminds  me  of  the  mixing  of  the  waters  of  the  Ivlississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers.    These  two  great  rivers  meet  ahout  a  mile  "below  the 
city  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  but  they  race  on  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  acvoral  miles  before  they  shake  hands  and  become  one 
river.    In  other  vrords,  they  donH  mix  the  moment  they  come  to- 
gether.   Viewed  from  a  river  steamer,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  clear  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
famous  old  Eathor  of  Waters  is  noticeable  for  quite  a  distance  be- 
low Cairo.    However,  the  two  waters  finally  become  reconciled  to 
each  other  and,  long  before  they  roll  under  the  bluffs  at  McnTphis, 
they  have  become  so  thoroughly  and  cornpletely  mixed  that  nobody, 
except  perhaps  Mark  Twain,  could  possibly  tell  "which  is  tother," 

That's  somewhat  the  way  it  is  with  commercial  livestock  feeds 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  mixed.     Eew,  except  a  food  chemist 
or  a  feed  expert  ,  could  toll  whether  the  mixed  feed  was  amde  of  a 
mixture  of  a  few  feed  materials  or  from  a  mixture  of  many  of  these 
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I  thought  perhaps  many  of  you  sto clone n  would  ho  interested  in  a 
discussion  of  this  su.hjcct  of  MIXED  lEEDS.    Therefore,  I  again  clinhed 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  Ixiilding  occupied  hy  the  pood  and  Drug 
A(3ninistration,  United  States  Departrient  of  Agriculture,  in  77ashington. 

"Good  noEning,   doss,"  v/as  the  cheery  greeting  I  received  from  the 
attendant,  as  I  entered  the  feed-control  lahoratory.     "You  v/ant  to 
sec  Mr.  Bi dwell  AGABH" 

"yes,  again  is  right,"  I  said.     "You  see,  ho  didn't  tell  me 
all  he  knew  ahout  feeds  last  Monday,   so  I'm  going  to  keep  coming  "back 
until  I  pump  him  dry  on  that  subject o" 

"Uh,"  said  the  colored  attendant,  "you'll  have  a  hard  time  pumping 
him  dry  unless  you  work  long  and  hard  "because  he's  a  regular  storehouse 
of  information  on  livestock  feeds  and  feed  materials." 

"l^^ow,  "  said  Mr.  Bi dwell,  after  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  "you 
want  to  talk  ahout  MIXED  FEEDS  this  morning,  don't  you?"  "Ehat's 
right , "  I  replied. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Bidwcll,  "we'll  start  at  the  beginning.*' 

■  "A  great  many  sto clone n  in  this  country  buy,  use,  and  like 
mixed  feeds.    Uow,  the  bulk  of  these  mixed  feeds  are  evidently  good 

or  the  mixed  feed  industry  wouldn't  be  what  it  is-  a  tremendous 

industry.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
livestock  producers  who  mix  their  o\in  livestock  feeds  and  like  that 
system  of  feeding,    ITow  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Reporter,  I'm  not  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  either  one  of  these  feeding  systems.    lHy  job 
is  to  tell  you  WHY  stockr).en  ought  to  read  the  labels  on  the  bags  of 
m.ixed  feeds  they  buy.     Is  that  right?" 

"That's  right,  Mr,  Bidwell,"  I  replied. 

"Now,"  said  the  speaker,  "v;e'vc  been  using  mixed  feeds  in  this 
country  on  a  commercial  basis  for  30,40,  or  perhaps  50  years.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  mixed  feeds  ha,s  increased  enormously  during  the 
past  10  or  15  years. 

"There  are  several  meanings  attached  to  the  term  corxiorcial 
mixed  livestock  feeds,    ^'or  example,  dairy  feeds,  stock  feeds,  fatten- 
ers,  laying  m.ash,  and  so  dn  down  the  line,  according  to  the  use  of 
the  feed, 

"Sometimes  a  mixed  feed  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  ingredients 
from  wh^ch  it  is  made,    Por  instance,  a  'straight  mixture'  is  a  loose 
term  for  feeds  containing  no  by-products  of  oats,  corn  and  alfalfa 
feeds. 
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"Then  there  is  a  rsgalox  "by-products  feed  which  contains  various 
"by-pro due t  s  f  ror;  ce r o al  s .  " 

"Mr.  Bidv/ell,"  I  intermpted,  "geno rally  speaking,  are  nixed 
feeds  very  high  in  protein  content?" 

"lhat  depends  on  what  the  feeds  are  made  for  and  from,"  was  his 
cpjick  response,     "For  instance,"  he  said,  "grain  by-products,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  high  protein  feeds.     Consequently,  mixed  feeds  made 
mostly  from  grain  hy-products  usually  include  in  the  mixture  a  high 
protein  feed  of  some  kind  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  fish 
m.eal,  or  tanJ.^age.    These  feeds  often  contain  some  of  the  lov/er-grade 
grain  hy-products  also.    These  loY.'er  grade  grain  hy-"products  are  often 
called  'fillers*.     The  usual  vahie  of  a  filler  is  to  ahsorh  molasses. 

"perhaps  the  very  lowest  grade  of  com.'iicrcial  mixed  feed  is  the 
one  made  from  a  very  L0\7  grade  of  by-products  and  then  coated  with 
molasses.     -Tliis  class  of  mixed  feed,   I'm  glad  to  say,  is  rare,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  ffach  feeds  seldom  stay  in  business  very  long." 

"Can  y}u  give  me  an  example  of  these  low  grade  mixed  feeds?"  I 
questioned. 

"Sure,"  he  answered,     "Some  years  ago,  a  feed  manufacturer  shipped 
a  carload  of  so-called  mixed  feed  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  The 
ingredients  in  this  feed  v^cre  rice  hulls  and  molasses.    ITow  rice  ERM 
is  a  feed  of  considerable  value,  but  rice  hull s  have  practically  no 
feeding  value.     Consequently,  this  feed  v/as  grossly  mis  branded  and 
seized  by  the  United  States  Marshall o    After  the  neccssaj'y  legal  pro- 
ceedings the  co-art  ordered  the  material  confiscated  and  destroyed." 

Sight  here  I  would  like  to  -jausc  long  enough  to  ask  you  listeners 
how  YOU  would  destroy  a  worthless  carload  of  so-called  feed.    Of  course, 
you  can't  talk  back  through  your  radio  receiving  set,  therefore,  I'll 
tell  you  what  the  united  States  Marshall  did  with  the  carload  of  feed 
in  question.    He  buried  a  charge  of  dynamite  on  the  city  d-urnp  heap, 
piled  the  feed  sacks  on  top  of  the  dynamite,  and  set  off  the  dynamite. 
The  result  was  a  mixture  of  sand,  aa^ios,  tin  cans,  and  so-called  feed. 

Luckily  for  stoclancn  tlxrc  are  not  many  instances  such  as  I  have 
just  given  you.    On  the  contrary,  most  mixed  feeds  are  good.  'JiDiy» 
many  feed  manufacturers  employ  research  organizations  and  even  experi- 
m.cnt  farms  where  trained  men  are  world. ng  the  year  'round  to  inxorove  feeds 
and  to  produce  a  more  suitable  and/^ore  economical  product. 
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Waon  you  road  the  lalDcl  on  a  "bag  of  mixed  livestock  feed, 
Mr,  Bi dwell  urges  you  not  to  be  too  rmch  croncerned  over  the  presence 
of  some  lov/-grade  "by-product.     It  may  "be  that  this  known  low-grade 
^7-p^oduct,  when  supplement cd  "by  other  high-grade  products,  gives  an 
economical  feed  of  excelloht  qualities.     In  this  way,  it's  possi'ble 
to  utilize  lov\r  grade  material  that  might  otherwise  "be  wasted.    If  it 
7/ere  not  possi'^ole  to  use  these  lower  grade  feeds  that  have  a  RE^IL  feed- 
ing value,  our  supply  of  feeding  stuffs  would  undou"btedly  "be  restricted 
and  the  price  level  mach  higher.     Therefore,  donH  stop  at  reading  the 

lahel  on  a  hag  of  mixed  feed  study  it.    If  the  lahel  indicates 

that  one  or  two-low-gra,dc  "by-products  were  used  in  making  the  feed  

th-at*s  no  cause  for  alarm.    But, if  several  low  grade  hy-products  are 
listed  on  the  feed  lahel,  then  it  ^  s  time  to  stop,  look  and  listen,  "be- 
cause you  may  he  approaching  a  dangerous  crossing  and  the  lahel  is  the 
watchjnan.     If  you  are  feeding  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  look  for  results. 
If  you  don't  get  results  checkup  on  the  feed. 

The  guaranteed  analysis  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber  printed  on  the 
feed  label  are  not  absolute  measures  of  the  value  of  a  feed,  bu-t  they 
are  of  considerable  use  in  determining  whether  the  feed  contains  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  the  low-grade  by-xoroduct s.    It  is  also  an  indica.tion 
of  the  feeding  value. 

Therefore , in  .closing  the  second  talk  in  this  series  of  programs, 
let  me  urge  you  to  read  and  study  the  labels  on  the  bags  of  mixed 
feeds  that  you  buy  and  use,  this  year  or  any  other  tim.e. 

ITcxt  Monday  at  this  time  I'm.  going  still  deeper  into  the  subject 
of  by-products  feeding  stuffs. 

There  are  no  Department  of  Agriculture  publications  on  the  subject 
I  have  discussed  today.      Eowever,  you  may  have  a  copy  of  this  talk. 
Ask  for  the  WASHINGTOIT  F;\PJvI  PSPOR'E'R  05-  ITOlTElvSER  10,"  1930.    You  can 
get  it  by  addressing  your  reciu.est  to  Station   in  . 


CLOSim  AI^OUl^GSlgUT :      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening 

to  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  Sudoral  Department  of  Agriculture,    Drop  U's  a 
line  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  WASHI^IGTOIT  YMUA  EEPOHTCR  OF  ITOVSIvHSR 
10,  1S50. 


m  ?0R  HJ3L I  CATION 


g-ipeateing  Time;  9  minutes. 

Dair^r  interview  No,  52:      THE  KOTOiEY  aUILD  0?  C-OFATIS 

iUTlTCUlTCElCElIT :    Again  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  here  for  his 
Friday  talk  with  dairymen.    He  has  a  sort  of  fancy  title  for  his  report 
today.    He  calls  it  "^he  Honorary'-  Guild  of  Gopatis."  (pronounce  G-o-pa-tis). 
And  now,  Mr,  Reporter,  tell  us  just  wliat  this  means-. «. 


Way  "back  in  the  dim  ages,  5  thousand  or  so  years  ago,  the  v/ealth  of 
many  trihes  and  people  consisted  largely  of  cattle, 

[ff^ere  were  no  millionaires  in  those  days,  hecause  it  is  Tjrctty  hard 
for  one  man  to  amass  a  million  cows. 

But  since  cattle  formed  their  principal  wealt'i,  these  ancestors  of 
ours  aJiva^'s  appointed  one  of  their  greatest  leaders  to  take  charge  of  this 
v/ealth,  and  ho  responsihle  for  it.     This  man  was  a  sort  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-.    He  v/as.a  person  of  great  honor  a.nd  renown.     And  he  was  caJled 
G-opatis,   (pronounced  G-o-pa-tis),     Vvh.ich  means,  "Lord  of  the  Cows." 

And  so  it  hapipened,  that  onlj^  a  few  yea.rs  ago,  leading  dairymen 
of  the  United  States,  organized  what  the.y  call  The  Honorary  Guild  of 
Cropat  is«  " 

There  is  a  place  in  this  organi?^ation  for  every  man  who  qualifies 

as  a  Gopatis.    Bu-t  there  is  a  -place  for  on  one  else,     I  am  assured  that 

you  conH  huy  :fo'aT  way  in,  at  any  price.     As  in  the  old  days,  the  word 

G-opatis  is  concerned  first  of  all  v;ith  merit,  not  with  wealth, 

A  certificate  of  menherships  is  given  to  any  dair3'man  who  ovras, 
or  cares  for,  a  herd  of  5  or  m,ore  dair;,/-  cows,  FROVIDIiTC-  these  cov;s  5ucld 
an  average  of  300  pounds  of  hut  tor  fat  or  more  for  the  j^ar. 

That  is  the  one  and  only  requirement.     If  your  herd  averages  299 
pounds  of  hutterfat  for  the  year,  you  simply  don't  <'iu.alify,  regardless  of 


T^alth,  prestige,  previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  v/hat-liave-you. 


And  as  in  the  old  days,  the  members  of  the  pre  sent -day  Honorary 

G-uild  of  Gopatis  are  great  men  men  of  honor  and  reno-zn  in  the  dairy 

world. 

Let  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  veteran  chief  of  dairy  herd-'improvoment  in- 
vestigations in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ^\griculturc ,  tell  you  v/liat  he  thinks 
of  the  modern  Guild  of  Gopatis. 

"These  are  the  men  who  are  the  actual  ovmcrs  or  managers  of  our 
highest  and  most  profitable  dairy  herds,"   says  Dr.  McDowell.  "They 
arc  leaders  of  their  communities.     Ii7ith  a  membership  already  of  around 
10,000  they  are  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  promotion  of  bettor  dairy- 
ing everywhere. 

"Consider  the  fig-.jres  a  moment.     The  average  production  of  our  dairy 
herds  in  the  United  States  is  approximxat ely  180  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow, 
per  year.     The  average  production  of  all  herds  on  test  in  Dairy  Herd- Improve- 
ment Associations  is  296  pounds.     So  you  see,  the  members  of  The  Honorary 
Guild  of  Gopatis  liave  herds  which  average  at  least  120  pounds  above  the  pro- 
duction of  the  average  herds  in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  4  pounds 
above  that  of  the  average  herd  on  test     in  associations. 

"^\nd  so,"  Dr.  McDowell  says,  "while  the  modern  Honorary  Guild  of 
Gopatis  is  still  in  its  infancy/,  it  is  having  tremendous  influence  in  all 
parts  of  the  country-  in  bringing  about  bettor  dairy  farming  and  in  in- 
creasing the  profits  from  our  dair;>''  herds." 

IJow,  the  idea  of  awarding  certificates  to  300-pound  herds  was  con- 
ceived by  prof.  K.E.  Van  ITo^^^n,  who  was  -jrcsident  of  The  National  Dair3^ 
Exposition  at  the  time.     I  gj.ess  most  of  you  know,  or  have  herd  of.  Pro- 
fessor Yan  I^Torman.    He  was  form.erly  a  professor  of  dairying  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  California;     and  besides  being  president  of  The  ITational  Dairy  Ex- 
position he  was  president  of  The  World  Dairy  Congress  in  1923  when  it  was 
held  here  in  the  U.  S. 

Anyway,  the  Guild  holds  a  meeting  each  year  at  The  ITational  Dairy 
Exposition.     And  this  year  250  members  were  present  to  take  part, 

How,  in  Dr.  McDowell's  opinion,  it  v/on't  be  long  until  the  average 
of  herds  in  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  will  be  v/ithin  the  charmed 
circle.     Three  years  ago  the  average  was  289  pounds;  the  next  year  it  rose 
to  293  pounds;  last  year  it  was  295  pounds;  and  this  year  it  is  295  pounds. 

As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Gopatis  have  built  up  their 
300-pound  herds  first,  by  testing;  then  by  culling  out  low-producing  cows, 
which  are  unprofitable;  and  then  by  putting  into  practice  up-to-date  methods 
of  feeding  and  breeding. 
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These  are  the  things  which  are  going  to  make  dairj^ing  -orofitaole 
in  the  future,  in  Lr.  McDowell's  opinion.     Better  feeding— -oetter 
hulls— and  intelligent  culling.    'And  he  helieves  that  they  arc  nore 
important  right  now  than  they  have  ever  hccn  oefore  in  our  history. 

And  this  is  why  he  helieves  it: 

"TThcn  George  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and  licked  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  what  did  he  do?"  ho  asked.     "Well,  he  selected  2,400 
picked  men  to  go  with  him.     If  he  had  taken  the  v/hole  amy  he  prohahly 
would  have  heen  defeated. 

"ITow,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  dairymen  to  profit  hy  this 
example.     If  we  are  going  to  lick  our  enemy — -hy  which  I  mean  the  drouth, 

low  prices,  and  high  feed  costs  we  must  pick  our  troops.     It  is  up  to 

us  to  mate  use  of  high- producing  cows,  and  of  high-producing  cov/s  only. 

"Tor,  the  man  who  has  a  lo^-^-producing  herd  of  dairy  cows  today  is 
licked  hefore  the  hattle  hegins,"  he  declared.     "He  has  no  chance  to  v/in.. 
3u.t,  like  the  memhers  of  the  Honorary  G-uild  of  C-opatis,  let  him  eliminate 
the  low  producers  and  huild  up  his  herd  until  the  average  production  of 
hu.tterfat  is  ahove  500  pounds  a  year.     That  is  the  only  way  he  can  put 
his  herd  on  a  firm  profit-making  hasis;  and  it  will  he  the  only  v/ay  he  can 
successfully  survive  in  the  competition  that  is  coming." 

And  now,  with  that  thought,  I'll  h^ve  to  leave  you  until  ne:cb  llonda^^ 
at  this  time.     Let  me  s^J-ggest,  hov;ever,  tha.t  you  will  find  interesting 
information  on  drairy  herd-improvement  work  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo» 
1604^1,  called  "Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations,  and  Stories  the 
Records  Tell." 

A}IIT01JHCEI.S3!T :  That  was  YoUr  Jann  Reporter  at  Washington,  who  lias  jList 
hrought  you  a  report  on  "The  C-uild  of  Gopatis."     If  you  want  a  copy  of 
tliat  hulletin,  write  for  i'armers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1S04-?,  either  to  Station  _ 
or  to  the  U.   S.  Department  of  ^Agriculture  in  Was"..".ington. 


n  IT^^TAT  E  S 
^^^^D'tpARTM  E  N  T 
OF  AG-RJCULTURE 


V  NOV  1 0  1930  ^ 


you?.  ?AK-,I  IGFOETER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Tue  s  day ,  Hoy >^      ;  1 9 30 , 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  i\io.  60: 


Not  for  Publication 


necent  Developments  -irySexiilizers 


AIx^'TOUMCEI-.'IENT ;    And  now  we  have  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington.    He  lias  been 
talking  with  fertilizer  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Now  he  is  going  to  tell  us  what  they  told  him  about  the  remaxl-able  changes 
in  fertilizers  since  the  World  War    Well,  Mr.  Eeporter?   


Dr.  William  H.  Ross  has  been  telling  me  about  the  recent  developments 
in  fertilizers. 


He  says  there  have  been  more  important  developments  in  the  fertilizer 
business  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  than  in  the  seventy  years  preceding. 

Mixed  fertilizers  have  not  only  been  cut  in  cost  by  new  manufacturing 
processes,  but  in  the  past  few  months  improvements  have  been  Fi^orked  out  for 
making  the  mixtures  more  efficient  in  the  field. 


Dr.  Ross  is  in  charge  of  the  concentrated  fertilizer  investigations 
of  the  I'ertilizer  and  Fixed  Nitrogen  iinit  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    His  laboratory  has  ta;cen  a  leading  part  in  this  most  recent 
work  of  mal'Zing  mixed  fertilizers  more  useful  on  the  farm. 

As  you  know,  the  chief  plant  foods  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potash.     Commercial  fertilizers  are  mixtures  of  substances  containing  those 
plant  foods  in  desired  proportions  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  plants. 

Dr.  Ross  was  showing  me  what  often  happens  to  som.e  of  those  mixtures 
of  different  substances  while  they  are  being  distributed  in  the  field. 

As  the  mixed  fertilizer  is  shalcen  around  in  the  hopper,  as  the  machine 
passes  over  the  field,  the  individual  particles  of  the  different  substances 
used  in  the  mixture  tend  to  separate  out  according  to  their  differences  in 
size  and  weight. 

The  res-ult  is  that  on  m^ny  a  farm,  one  part  of  the  field  lias  gotten 
too  much  of  one  part  of  the  mixture  and  not  enough  of  some  other  part.  In- 
stead of  a  balanced  ration,  some  of  the  plants  may  be  supplied  with  too  much 
or  too  little  of  one  of  the  foods  in  the  mixture. 


To  remedy  that  defect  in  many  mixed  fertilizers,  the  fertilizer  labora- 
tory of  the  Department  devised  a  now  process.     The  fertilizer  mixtures  have 
been  granulated.     In  that  way,  the  complete  mixture  is  combined  in  each  and 
every  grain  of  the  fertilizer  which  flows  from  the  hopper. 
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Then  there  is  that  old  troulDle  of  some  powdered  fertilizers  sticking 
and  caking,  when  damp,  Dr.  Hoss  showed  me  how  much  m.ore  readily  the  fertil- 
izers flow  which  had  "been  given  the  granulating  treatment-     Ihey  do  not  stick 
or  cake. 

This  is  just  the  most  recent  in  the  great  series  of  fertilizer  de- 
velopments as  Dr.  Eoss  sketched  them,  to  me. 

1, 

Of  course,  farmers  have  used. li^ertili^i^ers' since  the  very  dawn  of 
farming.    Wood  ashes,  ajid  bones,  and  "barn-yard  manure,  and  various  other 
organic  m.aterials  were  our  old  stand-bys.    Even  the  American  Indians  used 
fertilizer.     The  Pilgrim.  Fathers  learned  from  the  Indians  how  to  boost  corn 
yield  by  sticking  fish  scraps  in  corn  hills. 

But  the  commercial  fertilizer  industry  is  just  about  seventy  years 
old.     In  1842  it  was  found  that  certain  materials  which  had  never  been  used 
as  fertilizer  up  to  that  timxe,  could  be  treated  chemically  and  miade  into 
good  plant  food. 

It  was  found  that  phosphate  rod^:  could  be  treated  with  acid  to  form 
a  material  to  supply  the  phosphorus  needs  of  plants. 

It  was  discovered  that  certain  salts  found  underground  in  Germany 
could  be  used  to  give  plants  potash. 

Certain  other  salts  found  in  Chili  supplied  the  needed  nitrogen. 

That  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphorus  from  mineral  deposits  in  various 
parts  of  the  v/orld  were  brought  together  and  made  into  mixtures  for  sale  to 
farmers  as  commercial  fertilizers. 

A  second  source  of  supply  was  developed  from,  some  of  the  waste  ma- 
terials of  industry.     Cottonseed  meal ,  tankage  from  slaughter  houses,  bones, 
and  distillery  wastes  were  used  as  sources  of  one  or  more  of  the  Big  Three 
of  Plant  foods. 

The  miain  sources  of  supply,  however,  were  still  the  widely-scattered 
mineral  deposits.     They  were  limited.    And  as  other  uses  for  industrial  by- 
products were  found,  olu:  fertilizer  supply  threatened  to  become  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  and  more  and  more  e^roensive. 

The  scientists  of  the  world  were  worried.     Sir  Williami  Crookes,  famous 
British  chemist,  in  1898  estimated  that  the  world's  nitrogen  would  be  used  up 
in  a  few  years.     Short  of  fertilizers,  he  predicted  the  v/orld's  population 
would  overtake  its  food  supply.    Ve  were  doom.ed  to  starvation.    He  fixed  1931 
as  the  date  for  the  food  famine  to  start. 

Well,  we  are  practically  there.    But  instead  of  failure  of  o-ar  food 
supply,  over-production  is  our  chief  worry. 

Why  is  that?    Dr.  Eoss  says  Crookes  just  failed  to  foresee  the  new 
developments  by  which  one  farmer  can  now  -produce  as  m.uch  as  half  a  dozen 
farmxers  conoid  produce  by  the  old  methods. 
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These  sajne  elements  used  in  fertilizers  to  feed  plants  axe  also  used 
to  nialce  high  explosives  used  in  war.     Scientists,  statesmen,  and  military 
men  were  concerned  a"bout  the  world-wide  distribution  of  these  essential 
elements. 

We  had  plenty  of  phosphate  rock  to  supply  our  phosphorus  needs.  ^But 
Germany  had  practically  all  the  known  potash  beds.    And  Chili  had  the  nitrogen. 

In  1911,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  got  an  appropriation^ to 
explore  for  potash  salts  in  this  country.    New  sources  were  discovered  in 
California  and  elsewhere. 

We  had  the  phosphorus  and  potash.    But  neither  this  country  nor  Germany 
commanded  a  sure  supply  of  nitrogen. 

But  there  was  a  third  possible  source  of  supply  of  that  most  valuable 
plant  food.    Tlie  very  air  we  breathe  is  part  nitrogen.    Plants  can't^use 
it  in  the  form  it  exists  in  the  air.    The  problem  was  to  convert  it  into  a 
form  that  could  be  used. 

Germ.any  had  solved  the  problem,  when  the  war  started-    Our  scientists 
were  working  on  it.    Large  plants  were  successfully  developed  for  producing 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

That  fixed  nitrogen  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  that  well- 
known  household  cleaning  fluid-     It  used  to  be  expensive.    But  as  made  from 
the  inexhaustible  nitrogen  of  the  air,  it  has  become  very  cheap.     It  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  concentrated  form  of  nitrogen.     In  the  last  few  years, 
Dr.  Ross  says,  it  has  been  found  that  ai:imonia  can  be  added  directly  to  fer- 
tilizer mixtures.    That  means  less  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  increases  the 
concentration  so  the  fertilizer  costs  less  to  ship,  and  greatly  Im.proves  the 
mechanical  condition,  so  it  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  and  will  not  rot 
fertilizer-bags. 

These  fertilizer  products  obtained  from  the  air,  Dr.  Ross  says,  act 
very  differently  from  the  industrial  wastes  which  have  been  used  for  commercia. 
fertilizers  heretofore.    Tlie  job  of  his  laboratory,  he  explains,  is  to  study 
the  proiDerties  of  nitrogen  and  its  reaction  with  other  fertilizer  materials. 
One  of  the  results  of  that  study,  is  this  granulating  process  for  making 
mixed  fertilizers  more  effective  in  the  field. 
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AMOUITGEIIEHT    You  have  just  heard  a  sketch  of  the  recent  developments  in 
fertilizer  manufacture  as  outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  by 
Dr.  Williain  H.  Ross,  of  the  Fertilizer  and  Pixed  Mtrogen  Investigations  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


YOUR  im\'i  REPORTER  AT  V/ASIIIITaTOIT  Wednesday,  ITovemter  12,  I93O, 

HOT  EQR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  6I;     DISEASE  AND  PARASITE  CONTROL,  UP-TO-DATE. 

AMOUNCEIAENT :    And  now  is  the  time  when  we  hear  again  from  Yoiir  Farm  Reporter 
at  Washington.     \ie  have  asked  Your  Reporter  to  hring  us  today,   some  timely 
information  on  diseases  and  parasites  which  affect  poultry/".    He  has  talked 
with  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists,  and  now  here  he  is  with  his  up-to- 
date  tips.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter: 


Everyhody  loiows ,  of  course,  that  we  have  no  dependable  treatments  for 
certain  poultry  diseases.    You  may  hear  occasional  cleams  to  the  contrarj'-.  But 
it  is  no  secret  that  no  reliable  remedy  has  yet  "been  discovered  for  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis,  or  B.V/.D.,  or  chroniccoccidiosis.     These  are  three  outstanding 
examples.    And  for  all  practical  piu-poses  you  can  add  to  this  list  also,  severe 
cases  of  chicken  pox  and  roup. 

Now,  these  are  the  diseases  for  which  I  set  out  to  get  up-to-date  in- 
formation.    I  went  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Shook,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  poultry  disease 
investigations  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  then  to  Miss  Eloise 
B.  Cram,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  on  parasites  of  poultry.  Coccidiosis, 
you  know,  is  caused  not  by  germs,  but  by  tiny  parasites. 

Now,  let  me  first  of  all  give  ^'"ou  an  impression  of  my  own.    Every  time 
I  talk  with  these  scientists,  about  diseases  and  parasites,  I  am  impressed 
with  one  fact.    And  this  fact  is  that  back  of  all  our  success  in  preventing 
poultry  diseases  are  two  simple  fundaraentals.     These  fundamentals  are  care  and 
management.    You  might  almost  say  that  good  housing,  good  feeding,  and  proper 
sanitation  are  three  cardinal  principles  in  disease  prevention. 

For  exajnple,  let's  start  with  coccidiosis.     Control  of  coccidiosis  now- 
ada;j''s  is  based  very  largeljr  upon  sanitation  and  feeding.    And  this  is  wliy,  as 
Dr.  Cram  explained  it  to  m^e: 

Science  has  found  out  a  lot  in  recent  years  about  poultry/  parasites  and 
the  diseases  they  cause;  and  among  them  about  coccidiosis.     IThey've  learned, 
for  instance,  that  coccidiosis  occars  in  several  different  forms,  and  may  be 
caused       one  or  more  of  several  different  kinds  of  coccidia,  as  the  parasites 
are  called.    Dr.  Cram  tells  me  that  each  kind  of  coccidia  affects  a  different 
part  of  the  intestines  and  the  diseases  caused  by  different  species  of  these 
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coccidia  ma^'^  vary  greatly  in  severity  and  duration.     In  other  words,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  coccidiosis  and  they  vary  from  severe  and  acute  to  mild 
and  of  rather  lorig  duration. 

Furthermore,  it  has  "been  learned  tha.t  the  severity  of  coccidiosis  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  number  of  pa.rasites  which  the  bird  swallows.  So 
a  few  parasites  will  usually  cause  a  mild  attack;  and  a  large  number  will 
usually  cause  a,  severe  attack.    And  now  here's  a  very  im.portant  finding. 
They've  found  that  fowls  commonly  "become  resistant  to  coccidiosis  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  attack.     The  disease  will  r^jn  only  a.  limited  course,  and  ordinarily 
if  the  "bird  is  kept  from  getting  a.dditionaJ  parasites,  the  bird  recovers  and 
is  free  from  parasites.     There  is  a  certain  immunity  as  a  result  of  an  attack, 
at  least  to  the  species  of  coccidia  involved. 

Now,  this  is  wlxy  control  measures  fall  along  two  general  lines.  First, 
strict  sanitation,   to  prevent  infestation,  or  to  reduce  the  nuiuber  of  parasites 
a  bird  will  swa.llow.    And  second,  feeding  a  proper  diet  to  help  fowls  build 
up  their  resistance. 

SpeaJcing  of  medicinal  treatment  Dr.  Cram  remarked  tha^t  for  some  parasitic 
diseases  it  was  at  best  onl:/  a  half-wa:y  mea,sure. 

"For  you  may  be  sure,"  she  sa.id,  "that  even  thorigh  the  parasites  within 
the  chicken's  body  could  be  destroyed  with  medicine,  large  numbers  of  the 
parasite  eggs  or  cysts  have  alrea.d;''  passed  out  of  the  bod^'  in  the  droppings 
and  have  contaminated  the  soil.     Therefore,  unless  precautions  are  taJxen,  the 
chicken  will  soon  x)ick  up  new  parasitic  infections.     It  seems  very  obvious,  that 
in  such  ca.ses  curative  treatments  can  be  of  permanent  help,  only  when  they  go 
hand  in  hand  with  strict  sanita.tion  and  other  preventive  mea-sures. 

ITow,  let's  see  what  Dr.  Shook  h^^.s  to  sa^''  about  the  matter.     I  asked  him 
first  about  3.W.D.  ,   or  pullorum  disease,  as  som.e  call  it. 

"iVell,"  he  saad,  "a  vavSt  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been  done  with 
B.W.D.,  as  you  laiow.    And  all  of  this  work  has  led  to  one  main  conclusion: 
which  is,  the  importance  of  preventing  the  infection,  found  in  hatching  eggs. 

"We  rznow  that  the  disease  is  incurable.     Therefore  we  must  go  to  the 
source  of  the  infection,  and  the  source  is  tiie  infected  hen  herself.    Me  must 
eliminate  her  from  the  flock  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  eradicating 
B..V.D," 

This  is  wh;/  Dr.  Shook  suggests  that  y^-u  get  yo-'ur  chicks  from  a.  hatch- 
er;^rmatn  who  obtains  eggs  from  blood-tesbed  stock  only,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.. 
Or,   if  you  raise  your  ovrn  breeding  stock,  be  sure  to  have  the  birds'  blood 
tested.     In  this  vrec/,  and  in  this  way  only ,  you  can  elimina.te  the  great  majority 
of  infected  birds.    And  thus  y.u  are  reducing  the  chance  of  infection  to  the 
minimum. 

Kow,  there  is  probably  no  better  illustration  of  the  vital  importance 
of  good  care  and  management  tlian  the  case  of  tuberculosis.     It  illustrates  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  do  anj^'thing,  unless  you  do_  have  good  ca.re  and 
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management;.     There's  the  tnherculin  test,  for  example.     It  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory.    In  fact,  it  seems  to  "be  just  al30-a.t  as  reliable  v/ith  poultry  as 
with  cattle.     It  tells  you  wliich  of  "our  fowls  a,re  diseased.    And  so,  it  is 
a  very  valioahle  aid.    3at  tiiat '  s  all  it  is  —  an  aid  to  jo-jt  program  of  manage- 
ment and  sanitation. 

Dr.  Shooh  emphasized  the  fact  that  poultry/-  tulDerculosis  is  spread 
largely  clirfragh  infected  droppings  which  get  into  feed  and  driroking  water* 
In  the  later  stages  of  zlie  disease,  fowls  scatter  enormous  n-umDers  of  germs 
on  the  pre:.iises. 

"A  good  motto,"  he  says,  "is  '•3-ive  the  Old  Hen  a  Side.'    Rememoer,  tliat 
tulDerculosis  is  rarely  found  in  fov/ls  less  thax  six  months  old.     Even  up  to 
the  age  of  a  year  they  us"aally  haven't  developed  the  disease  suf f icientljr  to 
spread  it.    2^J.t  ai'ter  tliat,  they  nazr  he  dsmgerous.     I  would  sa;^''  that  the  most 
effective  step  in  preventing  the  sprea.d  of  tul:erculosis  is  getting  rid  of  the 
older  fowls.     Eliminate  hens  hetween  the  second  and  tnird  year,  especially  the 
non  laT/ers  and  those  evidencing  emaciation.     If  tuherculosis  is  laiov/n  to  exist 
in  ^T^our  floch  consult  3-our  Veterinarian,  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  test  your 
"birds  and  give  3"ou  advice  concerning  other  diseases. 

How,  turning  to  chicken  pox  a^'.d  roup,  they  are  a  little  different. 
Mild  cases  u'ILL  sometimes  yield  to  medical  attention.     But  if  either  of  these 
diseases  is  ver:"  revere,  medical  crea^ment  is  generally  quite  useless. 

In  recent  years,  nev7  preventive  trea.tments  liave  proved  successful  for 
"both  chicken  pox  2nd  roup.     I  refer  to  vaccination,  of  course.     Here's  what 
Dr.  Shook  thinks  rrcout  vaccina.tion. 

He  "believes  that  va.ccinatirn  for  chicken  pox  will  pay  poultry-  raisers 
under  mianj^  conditions,  "but  he  does  not  recomimend  it  for  all  flocks.     It  is 
recommended,  he  says,  in  an  area  where  chicken  pox  commonly  occurs,  or  where 
the  disease  shows  up  in  a  flock  year  after  year. 

"The  result: s  fromi  vaccination  depend  largely  upon  two  thir^gs,"  he  ex- 
plained.    "?irst,  the  use  of  the  proper  vaccine;  and  second,  the  method  of 
application.     So,  in  this  case,  a  good  veterinarian  may  save  you  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary trou"ble  and  expense." 

The  latest  thir^g  in  prevention  and  treatment  of  roup  is  also  vaccina- 
tion, "but  v/ith  wha.t  is  laiown  a.s  roup  hacter in.     This  "bacterin  seems  to  "be 
va.luahle  in  two  wa^'s,  Dr.  Shook  said.     Birds  treated  with  it  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  seem  to  escape  severe  illness,  and  recover  more  rapidly. 
And  when  it  is  given  to  "birds  which  are  apparently  well,  "out  which  have  "been 
exposed,  many  sucn  "birds  appear  to  escape  infection. 

ITow,  as  you  have  douhtless  noticed,  I  haven't  gone  into  very  much  detail 
a"bout  the  methods  of  handling  these  diseases.     It  is  pretty  hard  to  go  into  de- 
tail over  the  radio.    B-J-t  I  CAM  tell  you  v/here  you  cax  find  the  details,  if 
you  v/ant  to  look  ii'jrther.     Wpite  for  Fariners '  B^alletin  ITo.  1337-5"',  called 
"Diseases  of  Poultry."    Alid  you  might  also^Tite  for  the  "bijlletin  on  "T"a"bercu- 
losis  of  Jowls,"  wl'.icli  is  farmers'  B^ciILetin  No.  1200-P. 
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CLOSIIm'"Q-  AMOUlTCEI/lEFT ;     This  concludos  Yom-  Farm  Reporter's  report  on  up-to- 
date  methods  of  com'oating  diseases  and  parasites  of  po-altr27-.     Lot  me  add  that 
jov.  ma.y  secure  copies  of  the  "bulletins  he  mentioned  free  cf  charge,  as  long 

as  the  sup'Dlj^  lasts,  137  v/riting  either  to  Station  or  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  l/ashington,  D.  C.     The  titles  and 
nuiiiLiers  are  "Diseases  of  Poultry,"  j'armers '  Bulletin  ITo.  1337-F;  and  "Ti:-hercu- 
losis  of  7ov/ls,"  FaTmeTB^  Bulletin  IIo.  1200-7. 
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■Federal  !F'arm  Board  Interviev/  ITo.  60:  The  Livestock  ITational  and 

?Jhat  It  Can  Do. 

AITI'OTJITCErv'ISlTT :        This  is  the  day  for  yo-ur  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to 
report  to  us  on  our  cooperative  marketing  movement,    Federal  Farm  Board 
specialists  have  outlined  to  him  the  scope  of  the  new  llational  Livestock 
Marketing  Association  a.nd  what  it  can  do  toward  improving  market  conditions 
  Well,  Mr.  Reporter. 

The  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  has  just  heen  running 
since  the  midd-le  of  July. 

However,  1^.  L.  B,  Marm,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  estimates  that  this  nev/  organization  will  do  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  "business  during  the 
current  year. 

Of  coujrse,  some  of  the  memhers  of  this  nation-wide  livestock  co-op 
had  been  doing  quite  --a  sizable  amount  of  business  long  before  they  joined 
the  national. 

As  you  know,  the  National  is  raa-de  up  of  two  types  of  members. 
First,  there  are  the  terminr.l  cooperative  sales  agencies,  and  second,  the 
regional  sales  agencies. 

Tlie  cooperative  terminal  sales  agencies  have  been  successfully 
operated  for  the  past  six  to  nine  yeoj*s.    They  represent  by  far  the  biggest 
per  contage  of  the  business  done  by  members  of  the  new  national. 

Last  year,  the  fifteen  teminal  cooperative  sales  agencies,  handled 
nearly  seven  million  head  of  livestock,  representing  over  one  hi;jidred  and 
seventy  million  dollars  in  value.    With  the  addition  of  the  business  done 
by  other  members  in  the  nev/  set-up,  the  total  this  year  Y/ill  exceed  two 
hundred  millions. 

The  terminal  associations  in  the  National  now  operate  on  markets 
in  B^jLifalo,  llevi  York;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Evansville,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Peoria,  and  East  St.  Louis,   Illinois;  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  and  Siou/C  City,  Iowa.    They  serve  livestock  produ2  ers  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  us  well  as  in  the  Western  States. 

The  regionals  which  hold  membership  in  the  National  include  the 
T'exas  Livestock  Marketing  Association;  the  Iowa  Livestock  Marketing  Corpora- 
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tion?  the  Int ermo-ujitain  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  which  has  head- 
quarters at  Denver  and  includes,  stockmen  in  Montanaj  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Utah,  and  in  addition  to  operating  a  terminal 
sales  agency  at  Denver  sells  the  livestock  of  its  member s  either  direct 
to  Corn  Belt  feeders  or  moves  it  to  other  terminal  markets  for  sale;  and 
the  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Association,  with  headquarters  at  San  Prancisco, 
and  a  branch  office  at  Los  Angeles.    The  Western  sells  all  its  stock  direct 
from  producers  to  packers,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1923. 

In  addition  to  to  the  terminal  and  regional  sales  agencies  the 
National  Association  has  an  order  buying  tervice  which  is  furnished  by  the- 
Uational  Order  Buying  Company •     It  is  a  cooperative  agency  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  serve  the  livestock  producers  both  on  and  off  terminal  markete. 
It  fills  livestock  orders  for  packers  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  grade. 

Fnat  can  this  great  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  with 
these  types  of  members,  operating  on  practically  all  the  principal  live- 
stock markets,  do? 

iAr.  Mann  points  oiit,  first,  that  the  National  can  market  livestock 
in  an  orderly  manner;  ts^king  into  consideration  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  livestock  and  livestock  product* 

Second,  it  can  standardize  livestock  grades,  and  sell  livestock 
on  a  grade  basis. 

Third,  the  National  can  eliminate  wasteful  methods  of  distribution 
and  -o-nwise  speculation, 

Foi;-rth,  It  can  centralize  the  control  and  selling  of  livestock 
in  the  livestock  producers'  own  agency;  and,  with  a  large  volume  of  business 
\Hider  its  control,  it  should  be  able  to  do  much  toward    stabilizing  prices. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Mann  says,  it  will  be  able  to  keep  its  member  agencies 
as  well  as  the  individual  members  of  those  agencies  closely  informed  on 
livestock  conditions  and  furnish  them  with  all  possible  market  information. 

Sixth,  The  National  can  aid  its  members  in  avoiding  or  controlling 
surplus  production  and  keep  them  accurately  informed  as  to  any  change  in 
market  demand. 

For  example,  Mr»  Mann  suggests,  that  livestock  is  an  elastic  commodity. 
The  amoLUit  of  livestock,  or    rather  the  tonnage  of  meat  can  be  controlled  . 
The  n-umber  of  head  of  livestock  radsed  is  in  the  control  of  the  member  and  r 
also  the  average  weight  per  animal. 

As  he  reminds  us,  it  is  pounds  of  pork,  or  beef,  or  lamb  which  the 
housewife  buys  from  the  butcher.    The  amount  of  meat  produced  is  something 
over  which  the  livestock  producer  can  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  control. 

With  accurate  information  fm-Eished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  means  of  its  livestock  surveys,  and  outlook  reports,  and 
the  like,  JAr.  Mann  thinks  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  certain  branch  of  the  livestock  industry  is  verging  on  the  brinl^  of  a 
s^arplus  or  a  deficit.    Then  by  a  change  of  feeding  methods,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  decrease  or  increase  the  average  weight  of  the  animals  on  the  farm. 
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(Tnen,  seventh,  l&r ,  Mann  says  It  will  *be  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  stinmlate  consujrrpt ion  of  meat  "by  advertising  and  "by  cooperation 
with  processors  and  others  in  an  educational  canrpaign,    That*s  another  joh 
for  the  National, 

Eighth  and  last,  "but  hy  no  means  least,  it  should  he  possible  to 
prevent  congestion  and  gluts  on  our  markets*    Glutted  markets  ha.ve  often 
caused  drastic  declines  in  prices. 

Under  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  plan  it  should  "be 
possible  to  hold  stock  "back  on  the  faxm  or  at  local  concentration  po'tnts, 
and  intelligently  divert  that  stock  to  different  outlets  and  markets.  In 
that  way,  Mro  Mann  insists,  we  can  avoid  that  old  conditionof  "feast  and 
famine"  in  market  supp4.ies,  which  has  heen  such  an  important  factor  influenc- 
ing the  daily  fluctuations  in  prices* 

Some  of  the  wide    swings  of  prices  from  one  day  to  the  next  Ivir,  Mann 
declares,  are  absolutely  idiotic  when  seen  in  the  light  of  true  supply  and 
demand  conditions. 

Such  a  system  of  handling  livestock,  should  also  help  buyers  and 
processers  by  assuring  "'■rem  of  a  more  uniform  supply  of  their  raw  product. 

At  the  present  t.'.me,  producers  have  to  gamble  on  the  price  of 
feeders,  and  the  price  of  feed.     Sharp  changes  in  price  often  cause  heavy 
losses. 

It  is  not  the  extremely  big  price  which  is  desirable,  but  a  fair 
price  vmich  remains  steady  over  longer  periods  of  time,  so  tliat  the  livestock 
producers  and  feeders  can  be  ass^jred  of  a  fairly  stable  market  when  they  put 
their  money  in  livestock. 


AMOUNCElfflM) ;         You  have  just  heard  of  the  scope  of  the  new  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association  and  what  it  can  do  as  outlined  to  your 
farm  reported  at  ?/ashington  by  Mr.  L,  B.  Mann,  of  the  cooperative  marketing 
division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,    This  features  is  presented  by  Station 

 in  cooperation  with  the  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculturce 


**** 
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SpeakirijS;  Tijiie;    10  minutes 

Dairy  Interview  Tio.  61s  CUBAICLIOSS  MD  HEALTH,  111  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

AMOUi'TCEi.lSiTT;    At  this  time  we  again  talce  pleasure  in  presenting  Your  Farm 
Reporter  at  Vfashington,  Y-fno  Drings  you  eacli  week-day  except  Saturday,  timely 
reports  from  the  laboratories  and  offices  of  the  U. S»  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  nation's  Capital,     Today  he  is  going  to  tell  you  aoout  his 
interview  with  Dr,  Fred  W,  Miller,  veterir^arian  and  ph;^'-sio legist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.    His  suoject  is  "Cleanliness  and  Health,"  as  applied, 
of  course,  to  the  dairy  herd.    All  ready,  Mr,  Reporter, 


"C-ive  a  dairy  cow  a  good  clean  -pasture  and  bright  sunshine          and  most 

of  your  worries  about  disease  v/ill  fade  awayo" 

The  jppe.aker  was  Dr,  Miller,  as  we  sat  in  his  laboratory  on  Uncle 
Sam' s  dairy  experiment  farm  near  Beltsville,  Maryland, 

"For  that  m.atter,  the  whole  question  of  disease  control  is  essentially 
simple,"  he  went  on.     "IJhy,  the  two  most  effective  germr-destroyers  we  have 
are  such  simple,  everyday  commodities  that  a  lot  of  people  even  forget  they 
are  germ- destroyers.    The  greatest  enemy  of  germs  in  the  world  is  sunshine. 
And  next  to  the  sun,  bacteria  have  no  more  fearful  foe  than  our  ancient  friends, 
soap  and  v/ater," 

And  now,  if  you  have  the  ink  handy,  you  might  write  Dr,  Miller^ s  next 
remark  down  in  red  ink.    Bear  in  mind  that  it  comes  frcsn  an  expert,  who  has 
had  long  years  of  practical  experience  with  animal  diseases. 

Most  of  our  disease  troubles  would  be  avoided,"  he  declared,  "if  every- 
one took  all  the  steps  necessary  to  insure  cleanliness," 

Rather  a  startling  statement,  I  thought.     I  told  him  I*d  like  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  cleanliness. 

"Well,  lUl  admit  that  cleanliness  covers  a  lot  of  ground,"  he  returned. 
"It  isnH,  of  course,  quite  as  simple  as  it  m.ight  be.    Unfortunately  we  canH 
have  bright  s-onshine  and  clean  pastures  every  day  in  the  year.    As  someone 
has  said,  the  weather  is  always  with  us.    And  so,  we'll  start  with  the  barn, 

"Let's  begin  at  the  bottom  and  build  up.    The  rock-bottom  essentials  of 
a  good  dairy  barn  are  that  it  be  clean,  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted. 
You  might  not  classify  vantilation  and  light  as  parts  of  cleanliness,  to  be 
sure.    But  they  are  necessary  to  cleanliness. 
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"You  say  vmy  is  light  necessary?    Well,  it's  pretty  hard  to  see  dirt 

in  the  dark,    Yla  use  virhite  paint  for  the  same  reason  so  you  can  "be  sure 

that  the  oani  IS  clean." 

ITow,  to  get  dovrn  to  details,  here  are  Dr.  Miller's  ideas  of  what 
cleanliness  means  in  the  dairy  iDarno 

"C-ive  the  cow  a  good  oed  of  clean  strav/  shavinc^s,  or  other  suita'ole 
litter,"  he  says, 

"Remove  soiled  "bedding  sxid  manure  often, 

"Construct  feed  troughs  so  they  may  be  placed  out  in  the  sun,  if 
possible,    3ut  if  yo^-r  tro'cu^hs  are  stationary,  give  them  a  vigorous 
scrubbing  v/ith  hot  v/ater  occasionally, 

"Paint  the  inside  of  the  barn  with  light  paint  that  does  not  contain 
lead,  which  is  poisonous, 

"Use  separate  forks,  one  for  handling  hay  s.nd  another  for  handling 
manure  and  bedding, 

"As  to  floors,  concrete  and  brick  are  of  course  most  desirable,  be- 
cause they  are  eo.siest  to  keep  clean,    A  little  ha.rd  scrubbing  with  hot  water 
and  soap  Y'ill  do  the  work.    To  insure  clearhi.ness  with  an  earth  floor,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  rem.ove  the  dirt,  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  occasionally  and 
to  replace  it  v/ith  clean  earth. 

So  much  for  the  barn,    ITow  for      little  individual  o-ttention  to  the 

cow, 

C-room  the  cow,  says  Dr,  i.Iiller,    Clean  the  udder  with  water  before 
milking.    And  clean  yo^Jir  hands  v/ith  water  before  milking  3ACH  cow, 

"Is  that  really  necessary?"  I  asked,  referring  to  the  last  point, 

"Well,  you're  taJ.iing  chances  if  you  don't,"  came  the  reply,    "My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  it  is  3.  very  good  thing  to  do.     I  have  observed  cases 
where  cow  pox  a/nd  other  sores,  and  perhaps  garget,  have  spread  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker. 


Ivow,  a  third  distinct  need  for  cleanliness  is  in  handling  animals  that 
get  sick,    First  of  course,  they  must  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
And  for  this  p'orpose  Dr,  Miller  recommends  box- stalls,  so  arranged  that  no 
fluids  and  litter  can  possibly  come  in  contact  with  the  other  animals.  Then, 
scrub  these  stalls  with  hot  water  and  soap  immediately  after  the  sick  cow  is 
removed. 


"Remember,"  he  said  again,  "that  -parasites  and  bacteria  simply  cannot 
thrive  in  clean  s"0-rro"andings. 

"And  this  reminds  me"  Dr,  Miller  went  on  "As  a  matter  of  cleanliness, 
do  not  b-ay  dairy  cows  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.    Raise  them.    All  of 
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your  careful  preventive  measures  may  go  for  nau^lit  if  you  make      practice  of 
bringing  new  mature  female  stock  into  2^our  herd.     It  is  a  gamble,  because  this 
new  stock  may  very  possibly  carr^.'-  disease  germs  or  iDarasites. 

"And,  as  a  second  af ter-tlio^jght ,  lot  me  make  a  suggestion.    Use  your 
veterinarian  as  an  adviser  in  helping  you  to  prevent  disease.    In  my  opinion, 
a  good  veterinarian  should  be  of  more  value  in  rielping  you  KESP  the  dairy 
herd  healthy,  than  in  treating  your  animals  after  they  get  sick." 

"And,  after  all,  the  secret  of  keeping  dairy  cows  healtliy  is  to  KEEP 
them  healthy." 

IIow,  there  are  still  such  inportant  questions  as  vaccination  and 

blood-tosting  to  consider  and  Dr.  Miller  did  discuss  them.    But  I  see 

my  time  is  about  up.     So  I*m  just  going  to  tell  you  that  you  can  get  in- 
formation, if  you  want  it,  bj^  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,    You  may  also  v/ant  these  bulletins:     "Care  and 
Management  of  Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1470-Pj  and  "Udder 
Diseases  of  Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers*  Bulletin  Ho.  14-22~P.    These  bulletins  will 
bo  sent  to  you  free  of  charge,  as  long  as  the  sup-ply  lasts. 

A^iTQl]i:ICM.!E:^ ;    To  got  those  bulletins,  simply  write  to  Your  Farm  Reporter,  in 

care  of  St:.tion  ,  or  send  a  request  dirc-'-.t  to  the  U.  S.  Departm.ent  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.    The  titles  and  numbers,  again,  are  "JIare 

and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows,"  Farmers*  Bulletin  K'0.147CWF;  and  "Udder  Diseases 

of  Dairy  Cows,  "Farmers'  Bulletin  llo.  1422-F. 
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YOUK  JAM  ESPCETSR  AT  WASEIi^C-TOiT.  MondaJ,  IToveriil^er  17,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Spealcing  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

MY  READ  TIE  LAIbMiS  ON  COMi'igRCIAL  LIVESTOCK  FSEDS? 
(Bry-'produdt s  Eeed  Stuffs) 
No.  3. 

OPENI NG-  ANNOIjNCB,CSNT ;     And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Your  V/ashington 
Farm  Reporter  is  ready  to  -present  the  THIRD  in  a  series  of  U  talks  on 
the  subJect"\7KY  READ  THE  L.\BELS  ON  COMSRCIAL  LIVESTOCK  PEEDS?"  Last 
Monday  Your  Reporter  talked  about  mixed  feeds.     Toda^%  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriciilture  ST)okesnian  is  going  to  talk  about  reading  the 
labels  on  the  nultitude  of  livestock  feeds  made  from  various  by-products. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  you're  on  the  air. 


 ooOoo  


Thank  you,  Mr.  Announcer.    And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  since 
I'm  really  ON  the  air  today,  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  that  I've 
been  UP  IN  the  air  for  several  days  trying  to  digest  a  few  of  the  1,000 
and  one  points  I  gathered  on  this  subject  of  by-products  feed  stuffs. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  try  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  YOUR 
advantage  to  read  the  labels  on  all  conmorcial  livestock  feeds,  but  my 
■particular  subject  ^i'or  this  occasion  is  by-products  feed  stuffs;  there- 
fore, I'll  try  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  part  of  the  feeding  question. 

In  order  to  get  the.  latest  dope  on  commercial  livestock  feeds 
made  from  various  by-products  it  was  again  necessa,ry  for  me  to  h-unt  up 
my  old  New  HsuTipshire  friend,  Mr,  G-,  L.  Bi dwell,  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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I  again  clr^bodtc  the  third  floor  and  entered  the  feed  control 
laboratory  "under  the  cover  of  a  smoke  "barrage  heavily  lE^dened  with 
odors  entirely  different  from  rose  water  or  Yanliee  clover. 

"Mr.  Bidwell,"  exclaimed  the  attendant  as  the  smoke  screen  lifted, 
"here's  that  Reporter  man  again.    What '11  I  do  with  him?" 

"Bring  him  in  here  and  shut  the  door.    I'll  'tend  to  him,"  came 
the  crisp  reply  from  Mr.  B:. dwell,  as  he  turned  off  some  of  the  odor- 
making  machines. 

"Now,  Mr.  Reporter,"  said  Bidwell,   "we  have  a  whale  of  a  subject 
today.     The  roosters  would  be  crowing  for  da^'-light  tomorrow  morning 
before  we  could  discuss  all  the  livestock  feeds  made  from  the  vast  number 
of  by-products. " 

"Sounds  like  BIG  BUSINESS,"  I  said. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  speaker,     "As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our 
best  livestock  feeds  are  I'aade  from  combination  of  by-products.    \Vhy, " 
he  said,   "we  have  grain  by-products,  cottonseed  by-products,  linseed 
by-products,  slaughterhouse  by-products,  and  various  other  by-products 
from  dozens  of  commercial  industries. 

"Look  at  the  button  on  your  coat,"  he  said.     "The  chances  are  it 
was  made  from  a  KilOT  grown  in  South  America.      A  lot  of  fine  shavings 
were  produced  in  the  m.ajiufavCture  of  that  button.     Those  shavings  are  of 
course,  the  by-product  of  the  button,  but  they  are  nov/  used  in  the  manu- 
fo,cture  of  certain  livestock  feeds." 

"Aw  Mr.  Bidwell,"  I  saj.d.     "You  know  they  don't  put  shavings  in 

livestock  feeas?" 

"They  do  that  very  thiing  v/ith  thJis  particular  shaving,"  came  his 
positive  reply.     "Of  course,"  he  said,   "feed  manuf-^cturers  don't  make  a 
practice  of  puttiiTg  wood  shavings  into  commercial  livestock  feeds,  but 
this  particular  shaving,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  agricultural 
experiment  station,  is  not  a  bad  livestock  feed." 

Pushing  his  office  chaj-r  aside,  he  said,  "Here's  an  old  flax 
rug  on  the  floor.     It  was  made  from  flax  straw.    In  the  manufacture  of 
flax  straw  r-ogs  there  is  left  large  quantities  of  a  by-prodiict  which  used 
to  be  called  JLUi  BH.VIT.      Now  it  is  called  by  the  name  JLAX  PL.\1TT  BY- 
PSODIjCTSa 

"I  mention  these  rather  unusual  by-products,"  s.-^ad  Mr.  Bidwell, 
"to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  by-product  field  is  a  large  one  and 
covers  many,  many  subjects. 
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"Cereal  iDy-product?, "  he  said,   "are  oft^in  called  the  BACKEOiTE 
of  the  feeding  industrv.     Such  "by-products  include  the  cor-inion  livestock 
feeds  such  as  v/he-at  "bran,   shorts,  middling?,  l^arley  feeds  froir.  Pearl 
'oarlev,   oat-mill-feed  from  the  m,?jiufactur e  of  rolled  oats,  various  rye 
feeds,  and  still  others  with  which  perhaps  most  stodanen  are  already 
fnmiliar, 

"These  cereal  "by-products,"  continued  Mr,  3i dwell,   "are  fouiid  in 
most  mixed  feeds  and  in  practically  every  stock  ration, 

"A  feeder  ou^ght  to  read  the  label  on  a  feed  hag  vdth  consideralolG 
care  to  malce  sure  that  he  gets  exactly  what  he  wantG.    Here,  the  g^aaran- 
teed  analysis  printed  on  the  lahel  is  I'ERY  I!£?ORTAiTT,  since  man;;^  of  the 
cereal  "by-products  that  I  have  just  mentioned  are  so  much  alike  that 
their  value  is  well  reflected  in  the  analysis, 

"Be  sure  to  rea.d  the  name  or  names  of  the  "by-TJroducts  that  go  to 
make  up  the  feed  you  are  paying  for  with  your  cold  cash.     In  other  words, 
Kl\iCW  the  ingredients  in  the  feed  you  are  using.    You  are  entitled  to 
this  infomation,  and  caJi  get  it  "by  simply  reading  and  studying  the 
lahel  on  the  feed  "bag,  " 

Don't  "be  unduly  alarmed,  if  your  feed  contains  the  names  of  sever?! 
hy-products.     Cottonseed  meal,  lin-STjud  meal,  hran,  middlings,  molasses 
and  many  other  comr.ion  feed  stuff?  are  hy-products.     Sor.e  of  the  very  best, 
as  v/ell  as  some  of  the  -vorst,  feeding  stuffs  are  "by-products. 

In  buying  high  protein  by-produ.cts  such  as  cottonseed  m.eal,  lin- 
seed meal,  or  peanut  meaJ.,  pay  close  attention  to  the  protein  content 
printed  on  the  label.     These  feeds  are  generally  bought  for  their  high 
protein  content;  therefore,  note  carefully  the  protein  guarantee  printed 
on  the  label,    Man^''  times  this  discloses  whj-  a  feed  is  priced  slightly 
lower  than  the  ordinary  run  ci  feeds  carryirig  about  th:.-  same  analysis. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  fomj  tc  say  that  stoclimen  who  r.ake  a  practice 
of  reading  the  labels  on  feed,  bags  know  that  the  lov/est  priced  feed  is 
not  a!wa;"s  the  cheapest  nor  the  most  economdcal  feed  to  use. 

In  the  manufacture  of  corn  starch  from  corn  there  cOLies  off  large 
quantities  of  a  b3^-product.    It  is  caJ.led  corn  gluten  m.eal,  and  when  it 
has  the  corn  bran  mixed  with  it  it  is  called  corn  gluten  feed.  These 
by-products  run  from  20  to  35  pe^r  cent  protein  and  make  valuable  dairy 
feeds. 

In  the  early  da;"s  of  the  manufacture  of  this  gluten  feed  it  came 
mostly  from  yellow  corn  v/hich  gave  it  a  rich  golden  color.  However, 
corn  colors,  like  rd-la^dies'  hat,   changed,  and  manufacturers  of  gluten 
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feeds  fo"uiid  the  Scile  of  their  gluten  feeds  lagging  occatise  the  color 
hs^d  changed  when  their  supply  of  corn  was  v/hite.      They  promptly  added 
a  permitted  yellow  coloring  natter  and  printed  it  on  the  lahel,  and 
s-ales  picked  up  again.    However,  dairy  cows  made  no  complaint  a"bout  the 
grayish  colored  feed  made  fron  white  corn,  hut  feeders  lihed  the  yellow 
color.     Soon,  however,  they  learned  that  the  color  nade  no  difference 
and  then  they  were  satisfied  to  accept  the  regular  ^jncolored  gluten 
feed. 

Changing  the  color  of  livestock  feed  reminds  m.e  of  the  farcer 
who  put  green  glasses  on  his  dairy  cows  last  su:-oer  so  the  dry  droughty 
grass,  "brown  as  a  halied  potato,  appeared  green  and  Juicy.    He  did  that, 
Mr,  Bidwell  said,  to  maize  them  eat  more  dry  grass.      I  haven't  heard 
hew  the  experiment  worked.    However,  if  you  read  the  lahels  on  feed 
"bags  you'll  find  out  if  the  feed  is  m.adQ  from  "straight  mixtures,"  or 
"by-products,  or  if  it  is  colored. 

In  closing,  let  me  remand  you  that  is't  to  YCL'R  advantage  to  read 
the  lahel  on  every  "bag  of  commercial  livestock  feed  you  huy.     'The  la"bel 
is  YOUS  protection.     Therefore,  read  and  stud^"  it,  and  then  oiiy  the 
feed  "best  suited  for  your  livestock  and  for  your  systexi  of  feeding. 

There  are  no  Departr.ent  of  Agriculture  pulDlications  on  today's 
su'bject.    However,  you  may  have  a  copy  of  this  talk  if  you  want  it.  Ask 
Station    for  a  copy  of  the  WASHINGTON  E.\EM  HEPORTSR  05^  NCVEivSSH 

17,  1930. 

 GOOOO  


CL  0  S 1 1 AI'TIOUIT  CSI/IENT :    Ladies  £?jid  gentlemxen,  yaa  have  heen  listening  to 

one  of  the  regu-lar  Farm.  Reporter  programs  "broadcast  fromx  Station   

in  cooperation    vdth  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Drop 
us  a  line  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the  WASHINGTOH  Jmi  ISPCERTER  CF  IT0VB£B5IR 
17,  1930. 
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YOUR  'FARi  HEPOH?ER  AT  \?ASHIr7C-T0K^  Tuesd_ay,  lTovem"ber  18 >  1930. 

Crops  and  Soils  Interviev/  l~o^  61;  lisik±n&;  Fertilizers  Pay  Better. 

AN" jTO "ulTCMiESTT ;    Yovx  farm  reporter  at  Vfa^shington  has  "been  talking  again  with 
fertilizer  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Today, 
he  reports  to  us  on  some  of  their  experiments  which  point  the  v/ay  tov/ard 
more  effective  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  field  \'/ell,  Mr.  Report er-.-  

There  is  more  to  this  question  of  fertilizers  than  is  stamped  on  the 

hag, 

A  mixture  containing  the  proper  proportions  of  those  three  plajit  foods; 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  does  not  always  produce  its  oest 
results,    A  lot  depends  on  how  that  fertilizer  is  applied. 

Mr.  Amon  L.  Mohring,  of  the  Fertilizer  and  Fixed  Nitrogen  Investiga^ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Dopartm.ent  of  Agriculture,  tells  me  that  practical- 
ly all  distributors  apply  fertilizer  more  or  loss  irregularly.    7/hat^s  more, 
there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  crop  yields  obtained  with  even  spreading 
of  fertilizer  and  the  yields  obtained  with  the  irregular  drilling  done  by 
most  types  of  machines  nov/  in  common  uze^ 

That's  not  just  a  general  idea  with  Mr.  Mehring.    In  collaboration 
with  Mr.  C-.  A.  Cunings,  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Sachs  of  the  ITational  Fertilizer  Association,  he  tested  out  twenty- 
two  different  types  of  fertilizer  distributor s».    which  were  all  handled  in 
exactly  the  same  way  on  three  different  plantings  of  cotton  in  different 
soils  at  different  times. 

Of  course,  every  crop  is  a  problem  to  itself.    But,  he  says,  sii'ailar 
results  will,  no  doubt,  be  foimd  in  the  case  of  other  crops.    To  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  yield  will  vary  v/ith  the  evenness  of  the  distribution 
of  fertilizer.     The  more  irregular  the  distribution  the  lower  the  yield. 

In  these  experiments  the  same  kinds  of  fertilizers  were  used.  The 
irregularities,  Mr.  Mehring  says,  were  chiefly  those  due  to  imperfections 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  different  types  of  distributors  commonly  used. 
For  instance,  many  machines  built  with  paddle-wheel  or  screw  devices  for 
pushing  ouf  the  fertilizer,  instead  of  delivering  it  in  a  constant  flow, 
deliver  more  at  one  point  in  the  rotation  thsji  at  another. 

In  these  experiments,  Mr,  Mehring  ran  the  different  machines  over  a 
measured  course,  each  foot  of  which  v;as  marked  off.    The  fertilizer  dis- 
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tributed    to  oacji  of  the  markod  spacos  was  then  collected  into  tin  cans 
and  weighed.    At  the  rate  of  250  pounds  of  concentrated  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  some  of  the  distrib-ators  deposited  about  ten  times  more  fertilizer 
in  soi.io  spaces  than  in  others. 

In  the  actu3,l  growing  tests,  the  differences  in  yield  betvireen  the 
machines  giving  the  most  even  distribution  and  the  type  giving  the  most 
irregular  distribution  were  startling. 

'One  of  the  most  widely  used  in  the  southeastern  states  was  foujid 
to  give  the  poorest  results.     The  land  fertilized  most  evenly  gave  a  yield 
over  the  unfertilized  plots  by  41^  more  than  that  fertilized  by  the 
poorest  type  machine.    This  was  with  ordinary  fertilizer  mixtures.  With 
concentrated  fertilizer  the  difference  in  yield  ran  up  to  81  per  cent 
bigger. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Mehring  figures  that  v/ith  a  high-acre- value  crop  like 
cotton,  just  the  difference  in  yield  obtained  by  more  efficient  distribution 
on  one  acre  would  in  some  cases  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  better 
type  of  machine. 

In  many  of  the  machines  tested  the  fertilizer  flov^^s  down  through 
the  machine  by  gravity  at  a  rate  v/hich  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
material  in  the  hopper,    Mr.  Mehring  suggests  that  any  farmer  using  a 
gravity  type  machine  should  refill  the  hopper  before  the  fertilizer  gets 
down  ]past  an  inch  or  tvra  of  the  bottom..    Otherwise,  you  may  get  more  fertili2>- 
er  at  one  end  of  tlie  field  than  the  other. 

The  most  even  distribution  obtained  in  the  tests,  was  from  a  type  of 
machine  v/hich  delivered  fertilizer  from  the  top  of  the  hopper;  the  fertilizer 
being  carried  upward  and  scraped  off  from  the  top  at  a  steady  rate. 

This  search  for  more  efficient  machines  to  add  fertilizer  more  even- 
ly, Mr,  Mehring  tells  me  is  just  one  of  several  related  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  iigriculture.    Hot  only  is  it 
important  to  get  an  even  quantity  of  fertilizer  on  all  parts  of  the  field, 
but  that  fertilizer  should  be  of  uniform  quality. 

Some  fertilizer  mixtures  are  made  up  of  materials  of  different  size 
particles  v/hich  v/ill  not  stay  uniformly  mixed.    As  the  distributor  goes  over 
the  field,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  coarser  particles  to  separate  from, 
the  finer.    Coarse  particles  of  fish  scrap  for  instance,  may  tend  to 
accuLiulate  in  the  hopper  while  the  finer  superphosphate  or  potash  particles 
may  run  out  first.    One  part  of  the  field  may  get  too  much  of  one  and  not 
enougli  of  the  other.    Proper  ration  of  plant  food  elements  may  not  be 
delivered  to  every  part  of  the  field. 

However,  a  new  process  of  granulation  of  fertilizer  mixtures  is 
expected  to  assist  in  solving  that  big  problem.    The  granulation  process 
was  worked  out  in  the  Department's  laboratories,  but  G-erm.an  fertilizer 
interests  were  more  prompt  to  see  its  possibilities.    Mr.  Mehring  tells  m.e 
tnat  it  is  nov/  being  widely  used  in  G-ermany.    By  that  process,  the  complete 
fertilizer  mixt-'ore  is  obtained  in  each  and  every  grain  of  the  fertilizer  in 
the  bag.    Every  grain  deposited  in  the  field  is  of  miiform  fertilizer  g-aality. 
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Farmers  often  have  a  chance  to  choose  between  different  hrands  of 
fertilizer.    Everything  else  being  equal,  Mr.  "  liiehring  says,  it  is  best 
to  choose  a  homogeneous  mixture  that  will  flow  steadily.    This  will  help 
to  avoid  unevenness  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  distribu- 
ted  in  the  field. 

So  you  see,  v/e  are  well  on  the  way  tov/ard  getting  both  an  even 
quantity  and  quality  of  fertilizer  on  all  parts  of  the  field  through  the 
studies  being  made  by  our  research  scientists.    But  there  is  another  problem 
which  Mr,  Mehring  predicts  will  also  be  solved,  as  a  result  of  investigations 
now  in  progress.    That  is  the  question  of  where  to  place  the  fertilizer  in 
reference  to  the  seed. 

The  old  idea  was  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  apply  the  fertilizer 
to  the  soil,  and  somehov/  the  crop  would  get  it.    IJow,  Mr,  Mehring  says,  for 
best  results  we  knov/  we  have  to  apply  it  so  that  germination  will  not  be 
injy.red  by  it  but  yet  so  that  the  plant  can  get  it  at  the  proper  time.  We 
also  know  that  for  most  crops  fertilizer  should  not  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  seed.    But  whether  the  fertilizer  should  be  put  under  the  seed, 
over  the  seed,  at  the  side,  and  how  far  away  we  don't  know  yet.    Vi/hen  we 
do,  Mr,  Mehring  says,  it  will  probably  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
for  manufacturers  to  devise  a  machine  to  deliver  the  fertilizer  in  Just  the  •■ 
right  place  to  get  the  best  results. 

Remember  those  experiments:     It  pays  to  fertilize,  but  it  pays  much 
better  to  get  the  fertilizer  in  proper  amounts  to  all  the  plants. 

*** 

AIIN0UlTC5i'£g>TT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  outlined  for  you 
the  results  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Arnon  L.  Mehring,  of  the  Fertilizer 
and  Fixed  Nitrogen  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    Station   is  cooperating  with  the  Department  in  presenting 

this  report. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  ITo.  62:  PHODUCIITC-  THilT  HOLIMY  TOEKEY 


MIIOU'I'TCELIEITT :     This  is  the  day  and  hour  v/hen  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington 
"brings  you  his  report  on  poultry.  And  with  Thanksgiving  just  one  week  and  one 
day  ahead  of  us,  his  thoughts  have  nat^arally  turned  to  turkeys.    He's  going  to 
discuss  the  1930  t-uxkey  sit^oation;  sketch  a  few  high  lights  of  the  hack  gro-and 
of  turkey  raising;  and  bring  you  a  few  pointers  on  the  business  of  producing: 
t-jjrkeys.    All  rea.dy,  i'.'Ir,  Reporter,., 
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Speaking  of  historical  background,  the  tiurkey  has  it.    And  I  suppose 
tha.t  is  why  it  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  think  of  t-arkeys  at  this  time 
of  year  as  a  strictly  business  proposition.    We're  naturally  inclined  to  hark 
back  to  the  early  days,  when  the  gobbler  and  the  axe  first  became  acquainted. 

A  friend  of  mine  v/as  engaged  in  harking  back  just  the  other  day. 

In  the  old  days,  he  sa.id,  anyone  with  a  rifle  and  an  extra  car- 
tridge, could  have  Vorkey  for  Thar-ksgiving  dinner. 

Now,  he  complains,  it  takes  monoy,  or  what  the  Indians  used  to 

call  "maz'oma,  "  and  plenty  of  it. 

Well,   I  agreed  that  we  certainly  are  a  long,  long  way  from  the 
Colonial  portion  of  a  turkey  for  everybody.    But  at  the  same  time,  we  who 
like  our  Thanksgiving  turkeys  have  som.ething  to  be  thankful  for.  What 
my  friend  said  about  "m^zuna  and  plenty  of  it,"  wasn't  so  true  last  year, 
you'll  remember.    We  had  a  big  t-orkey  crop  and  the  price  was  within  fairly 
easy  rea.ch  of  the  average  person.     I  bought  one  myself.    And  this  year, 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  turkeys  again,  at  moderate  prices. 

Here's  what  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reported  recently  on  the  1930  situation. 

The  crop  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  la.st  year's  b-L:o:r]per  crop,  they 
say,  but  it  will  be  considerably  larger  than  either  the  1927  or  1928 
production. 
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"In  general,"  the  report  says,  "the  dry,  hot  Y/eather  of  the  past  sea- 
son ^7as  exceptionally  favorahle  for  revising  young  t-'orkeys .    And  the  projjor- 
tion  of  turkeys  raised  to  poults  liatched  was  larger  than  usual," 

Production  decreased  considerahly  in  what  is  Imown  as  the  coi:TEiercial 
area,  that  is,  the  States  from  the  Dakotas  and  Texas  westward.    But  this  was 
made  up  hy  an  increase  in  the  east  Central  States,  largely  in  the  States 
where  the  drought  v/as  most  severe. 

How,  right  there  is  another  fact  that  may  give  us  reason  to  he  tharJk- 
ful.     Last  year  also,  the  main  increases  came  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States.    The  possibilities  in  this  trend  \7ere  pointed  out  to  me  "by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lee,  poultry  hushandman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  Mr.  Lee  points 
out,  it  indicates  that  tuTkey  raising  can  stage  a  comeback  in  the  East,  the 
land  of  its  birth.    Production  swung  to  the  West,  he  said,  because  the  old 
production  methods  made  it  necessary  to  te:ve  lots  of  room.    But  since  turkeys 
can  now  be  raised  successfully  under  semiconf  ineEent ,  there  is  no  such 
necessity. 

"Under  present  methods  turkey  raising  is  much  less  of  a  gamble  than 
it  used  to  be,"  said  Mr,  Lee,  "And  I  think  this  is  x^robably  the  big  reason 
for  the  renewed  interest  in  turkeys  in  the  last  two  years," 

Probably  our  increased  production  is  due  rmAnlj  to  three  things: 
Successful  production  in  semicorif incment ,  artificial  brooding,  and  the 
tendency  toward  larger  flocks.    Two  hundred  turkeys  used  to  be  a  big  flock, 
but  in  some  Western  States  you  now  see  flocks  of  3  or  4  thousand  turkeys, 

"But  the  force  back  of  all  of  th^se  practices,  the  thing  that  maizes 
them  possible,  is  sanitation.    We  couldn.H  get  very  fax,  until  we  learned 
that  tuTkcy  diseases  COULD  bo  controlled.     So  sa-nitation  is  reallj-  the  key 
to  successful  production  of  turkeys." 

"We've  learned  ,  also,  thit  the  first  and  perhaps  most  iiiiportant 
step  is  a  very  simple  one,"  llr .  Lee  went  on.     "Keep  turkeys  away  from  chickens. 
Don't  let  them  range  on  the  same  land.  And  don't  tJlow  turke^^s  access  to  any 
land  on  which  poultry  manure  has  been  spread.  " 

Then  ho  tole  mc  about  ozn.  experiment  cona.ucted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricult^oral  Experiment  Station,    A  good-sized  flock  of  turkeys  was  raised, 
on  wire  .^fards,  in  close  confinement.    ITinety>- three  -percent  were  raised  to 
m.arket  ago. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  tna.t  experiment,  that  may  interest  you  turkey 
growers.    These  turkeys  ate,  on  the  average,  a,bout  57  pounds  of  grains  and 
mash,  besides  having  milk  to  drink.    The  feed  cost  of  raising  these  turkeys 
was  about  15  cents  a  pound  up  to  six  months  of  age. 

Tmen  the  turkeys  were  5  weeks  old  they  needed  only  2|  pounds  of  grain, 
plus  the  milk,  to  produce  a  po-and  of  gain.    But  when  they  were  6  months  old, 
it  took  7-|  pounds  of  grain,  plus  milk,  to  put  on  this  pound  of  gain. 

Of  cou.rse,  where  turkeys  are  raised  on  the  range,  they  pick  ud  con- 
siderable feed  and  these  figures  would  not  apply  to  all  cases. 
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And  speaking  of  experiments,  the  Department  of  Agr icult-ure  has  iDegam 
turkey-raising  investigations  at  Miles  Citj^,  Montana,  with  ahout  700  turkeys. 
They^re  trying  to  learn  still  more  ahout  feeding,  "breeding,  and  disease  con- 
trol,    Turkej^'s  are  being  raised  both  on  free  range  and  in  confinement. 

And  by  the  v/ay,  here's  another  little  tip  that  I  picked  up  from  this 
conYersat ion,    Mr.  Lee  remarked  tha.t  turkeys  raised  in  s emiconf inement  v/ill 
fatten  very  well  under  closely  confined  conditions.    But  don't  try  to  confine 
turkeys  for  fattening  when  they  have  been  raised  on  free  range,  he  said, 

ITow,  getting  back  to  the  miarketing  angle  again,   I  asked  him  if  it  pa,id 
to  dress  turkeys  for  market. 

He  replied  that  it  was  a  "Yes"  and  "!Mo"  proposition.    It  depends  iipon 
the  difference  in  price  per  pound  betv/een  dressed  and  "UJ-idressed  birds.  Re- 
member that  turkeys  will  shrink  about  10  per  cent  in  weight  in  the  killing  and 
picking  process;  and  about  25  per  cent  in  the  entire  process  of  killing,  pick- 
ing and  drawing. 

"And  don't  forget,"  he  reminded  me, "that  Quality  in  dressed  turkeys  is 
one  thing  that  affects  the  price,  very  materially.     It  usually  pays  to  sell 
only  those  turkeys  v/hich  are  in  good  flesh,  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 
Thin  and  immature  birds  can  more  profitably  be  held  for  Christmas  •  and  ITew 
Year  's  Da.y.  " 

Mr.  Lee,  together  with  Dr,  M.  A,  Jull,  senior  poultry  husbandman  of 
the  Department  of  Agricult'ure,  ha.s  prepared  a  bulletin  which  discusses  these 
new  methods  of  raising  tu-rkeys.     If  you'd  like  to' have  a  copy,  write  for 
Fc.mers  '  Bulletin  ITo.  1409,  called  "Turkey  Raising. " 

AI:TIIOU!TCEi/IEI\n :    You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Wash- 
ington, who  has  presented  his  report  on  "Producing  that  Holiday  Turkey." 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  1409,  which  he  mentioned,  will  be  sent,  to  you  free  of 
charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    Write  for  it  either  to  Station       .  or 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

?7EY  R5A33  TEE  LA3ELS  OIT  COILISRCIAL  LI\r5STO0K  FE5DS  ? 
(Alfalfa  Prod-act  a) 
IJo.  4. 


0?5¥III&  AITlJOm!TCI]I,iElg ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  this  time  Yoirr  17ashington 
Parra  Reporter  is  rea.dy  to  present  the  4th  and  last  in  a  series  of  4  talks 
on  the  subject  "V;!!!  READ  THE  LABSIE  ON  COI.fivIERCIAL  LIVESTOCK  FEELS?"  Last 
Monday  Your  Reporter  talked  ahout  by-products  feed  stuffs,    Kis  subject 
for  today  is  ALFAIFA  PRODUCTS.    Mr,  Reporter  you're  on  the  air. 

— ooOoo — 

Thanl^  you,  lUr,  Anno-oncer.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it's  up 
to  me  to  toll  you  what  I  found  out  about  commercial  livestock  feod  laiown 
as  ALFALFA  PRODUCTS. 

I've  a<lrea-dy  told  you  in  previous  talks  about  cottonseed  meal, 
mixed  feeds,  and  by-products  feed  stuffs.    And  now  I'll  taclde  the  last 
subject  in  the  series  by  asking  you  this  question: 

"WHY  READ  THE  UiSELS  OiT  AI^ALFA  PRODUCTS?" 

Of  course,  yo-j.  can't  talk  back  thorough  your  radio  receiving  sets,  so 
1^1  try  to  answer  that  question  for  you. 

In  order  to  get  the  latest  information  on  this  subject  of  alfalfa 
products  I  again  called  on  my  feed  friend,  Mr.  C-.L,Bidwell,  in  charge  of  the 
feed  control  laboratory  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

"Alfalfa,"  he  said,   "is  one  of  the  important  forage  crops  of  this 
couj-itry.     It  is  UlTIi^UE  among  the  forage  crops  because  it  furnishes  enormous 
amo-ujits  of  feed  in  the  form  of  hay,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ground  and 
sold  in  sacks  in  corripet  it  ion  with  cereal  by-products  and  other  feed  stuffs 
and  is  also  as  an  ingredient  of  mixed  feeds." 

"Mr,  Bidwell, "  I  interrtipted.     "Are       going  to  cover  the  entire 
alfalfa  field  in  this  talk?" 


"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "we'll  just  take  about  half  the  field  and  leave 
the  rest  until  it  ripens  a  little  more,  "     Of  course,  that  suited  me,  so 
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lie  loaded  his  pipe,  leaned  way  back  in  his  chair,  and  opened  up  as  follows: 

7'Livestock  feeders  are  interested  mostly  in  alfs.lfa  products  produced 
Dy  G-HIIvroii-G  ALFALFA.    L^ow,  na.tiJTally,  the  quality  of  alfalfa  differs  a  great 
deal,    Y/here  it  is  grown  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  quality.     The  stage  aX  which 
it  is  cut  also  affects  the  quality.    The  conditions  of  curing  and  the  care  and 
management  during  coring  all  influence  the  quality. 

"Alfalfa  is  ground  into  a  COARSE  meal  is  sometimes  called  ^chopped 
a,lfalf a.  ' 

"Some  years  ago,  certain  manufacturers:  of  alfalfa  mea.l  started  in 
to  separate  and  pick  out  the  alfalfa  leaves,  grind  them  up  separately,  and 
sell  the  product  as  Aground  leaves.'    Naturally  feeders  "began  to  use  this 
new  alfalfa,  product.    As  a  result  of  tnis  experiment,  gro-cjid  alfalfa  leaves 
are  now  a  very  valuable  ingredient  of  certain  poultry  and  hog  feeds o 

Some  mills  take  out  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  product  in  the 
form  of  leaves.     Others  go  as  high  as  40  '  or    50  per  cent.    Those  that  try  to 
take  out  such  a  high  percentage  naturally  get  other  material  along  with  the 
loaves.     Therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  the  richest  meal  is  made  from  the 
p-'urest  selection  of  leaves  containing  the  smallest  amount  of  stems  and  other 
non-leaf y  products." 

I  wasn't  grinding  ^u-i-te  as  fast  as  Mr.  Bidwell  was  feeding  so  I 
said,   "Yifait  a  minute  'till  I  can  catch  up.     In  the  meantime  tell  me  if  there 
arc  any  by-products  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  alfalfa-leaf  meal." 

"Sure,"  he  said,   "In  the  man-afacture  of  alfalfa-leaf  meal  there  is 
a  by-product  produced  a,nd  sold  as  alfalfa  stem  meal. 

"At  the  present  tLmo  we  find  4  alfalfa  products  on  tho  market." 

"\7hat  are  thej'-?"  I  questioned. 

"First,"  he  said,  "alfalfa.- leaf  meal  containing  only  such  quantities 
Qf  stems  as  is  -ujiavoidable  in  good  comiTicrcial  practice. 

"Second,  a  meal  containing  more  loaves  than  alfalfa  meal,  but  more 
stems  than  a  good  quality  leaf  meal. 

"Third,  alfalfa  meal,  defined  as  'The  product  obtained  from  the 
grinding  of  the  entire  alfalfa  hay,  without  the  addition  of  any  alfalfa 
stems,  alfalfa  straw  or  foreign  material,  or  the  subtraction  of  leaves.  It 
must  be  reasonably  free  from  other  crop  plants  and  weeds.' 

"Fourth,  and  last,  alfalfa  STEM  iCEAL    vdiich  is  a  residue  obtained 
in  the  m.anufacture  of  the  first  two  qualities  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

"Alfalfa-leaf  meal  is  the  highest  in  protein  and  alfalfa-stem  meal 
is  na,turc?.lly  the  lowest  in  protein  content." 

Now  1%  going  to  give  you  people  OWE  paragraph  that  is  really  the 
text  of  this  series  of  4  articles  on  rea.d-the  labels.    Here  it  is. 
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"The  iced  control  officials  of  various  States  as  well  as  the  iFcdcral 
G-ovcrriiiicnt  are  all  trr/in^^  to  have  these  various  cor.nercial  livestock  food 
products  corroctl]^  laholod.     That's  for  YOUR  protection,  Kr,  Pecder.  Rov^revcr, 
all  their  efforts  will  go  for  nau^-^ht  unless  YOU  read  f'^e  lahcls  on  the  oag's 
of  coiiX'iercial  feeds  that  •^'•ou  "buy.    Don't  stop  at  just  reading  a  part  of  the 

lalDol  read  it  all.    Don't  even  stop  at  reading  the  whole  lahel  stud:/ 

it.     Don't  to  satisfied  with  reading  the  guaranteed  analysis.     Onl-^^  h;.-  reading 
and  stud.jircg  the  vT'OLE  lahel  can  you  he  assured  of  getting  a  product  that  ]^ou 
want." 

Mr.  r.idwell  was  again  feeding  my  mental  mill  a  little  too  fast  so  I. 
had  to  caJl  "time  out"  while  I  tightened  m-^  -oulling  holt  and  caught  u-3.  T^,hen 

m-'.^  mental  grinder  cleared  up  and  the  dust  settled  I  said,   "Mr.  Bidwell  

are  we  through  talking  ahout  alfalfa  products?" 

"Long  ago,"  ho  said  teasingl^/.     "¥c'rQ  now  suniTiarizing  the  entire 

series  of  4  talks  on  this  suhject  oi^Tm  PJD.\D  T'-'E  L.DELS  Oil  COirHilRCI.YL  LIVE* 
STOOi:  I^ELS." 

"Oh  "   I  said.     "I  g^aess  I  had  hett^^r  tighten  up  my  mental  holt 

a  little  more,  and  try  to  keep  up  v^rith  what  you're  saying.     Try  me  again." 

"All  right,"  he  said,   "I  will,  hut  he  sure  ^ou  keep  up  this  tim.c. 

"We  must  realize  that  foods  arc  hought  and  used  for  various  purposes 
and  that  som.c  feed  stuffs  are  more  va.luahlc  than  others.     We  must  also 
realize  that  even  the  lESS  VilLU^\3LE  feeds  have  their  LECrlTILLlTE  place  in 
the  livestock  feeding  schedule.      Practically  all  feeds  manufactured  and  sold 
toda--  are  useful  and  have  an  economic  value.     Som.c,  naturally,  more  so  than 
others.     One  pa^rticular  feed  is  not  goncrall:'  fitted  for  cvcTy  feeding  -Tarposc . 
Eor  instance,   if  you  have  dairy  cattle — —it's  not  cconon.ical  to  hu^'-  feed  for 
maintaining  stock.     If  ^rou  arc  fattening  cattle,  dair^^  feed  would  prohahl^^  not 
he  adapted  to  your  use  

"T]iGre  are  two  v/a^^s  to  hji"  commercial  livestock  feeds. 

"First,  if  you  are  now  using  a  feed  that  produces  the  economical  resiilts 
you  want  STICK  TO  IT. 

"Second,  when  vou  find  it  desirahle  to  change  feeds  he  sure  to 

READ  JdlD  STUD:'         iraiE  LiDELS  on  the  new  feeds. 

"These  feed  lahels  mxav  not  tell  -^ou  all  you  want  to  Icnov/,  hut  what 
the-/-  do  tell  -ou,  Mr.  Eeodcr,   is  ir.Tportant  to  your  success  and  to  the 
success  of  ;rour  financial  friend  the  F0CKH1T300K. " 

5?hat,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  closed  the  4th  and  last  personal  interview- 
with  I.Ir,  Ct.  L.  Tid^vell  in  the  Federal  F-^od  and  Drug  Administration  on  the  suh- 
joct  "¥:Y  HE_\D  T}2:  L-"GELS  O^  COIIrlSHCIAL  LIVESTOCK  FEEDS."  There  are  no  avail- 
o.hle  puhlications  on  this  suh.ject  hut  you  .are  welcom.e  to  the  4  talks  that  have 

been  given.     As'^c  Sta.tion  for  co'Ties  ^f  tlie  Washington  Farm.  Reporter  of 

ITovemher  third,  tenth,   seventeenth  and  twenty-fourth,  and  rememher  to  read  the 
lahels  on  tie  next  livestock  feeds  that  you  huy . 


— ooOoo — 
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C  LOS  Ilia  AI^IOUIJCEim'T ;  And  so  we  close  another  one  of  the  Washington 
Farni  Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  St^-t ion       in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agr icult-ore.    Drop  us  a  line  if  you  want  copies  of 
the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  programs  for  Uovemher  third,  tenth,  seventeenth 
a.nd  twenty-fourth. 


•ooOoo — 


YOUR  lAM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIIT&TQN. 


TO  FOR  PU3LICAT I  Oil 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo,  62; 


Potato  Fertilizers 


AMOUITCE^IEI^IT ;       Yovj"  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  now  ready  to  report 
again.    This  time  he  "brings  us  word  of  the  wonderful  work  being  done  to 
find  the  "best  fertilizer  mixt-ares  for  potatoes.  —    Well,  Mr.  Reporter, 
what  did  those  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  tell  you 
ah  out  spuds  — —  and  fertilizers?  - — - 


As  you  prohahly  know,  this  matter  of  potato  fertilizers  is  q_uite  an 

item. 

Our  commercial  potato  crop  is  hy  long  odds  our  most  val-aahle  truck 
crop.    It  is  worth  som.ewhere  in  the  neighhorhood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year.    But  it  costs  money  to  raise  potatoes. 

Mr,  B,  E»  Brown,  of  the  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricult-ure,  tells  me,  that  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  it  is  very  liSiely  potato  growers  spend  more  than  forty 
million  dollars  a  year  on  fertilizers. 

Of  course,  that  is  in  all  the  commercial  potato  sections  of  the  count ry» 
Potatoes  are  grown  in  widely  scattered  regions,  and  on  many  different  kinds 
of  soil. 

Naturally,  different  kinds  of  soil  have  different  proportions  of  the 
chief  plant  foods  in  them.    For  that  reason,  they  often  need  somev/hat  different 
mixt'ores  of  added  food  in  the  form  of  fertilizers. 

I^r.  Brown  tells  me  the  U,  S.  Department  of  AgricoltuTTO.  in  cooperation 
Y/ith  State  Experiment  Stations,  is  now  running  some  twenty  experiments  in 
potato  groT/ing  on  different  soil  types  in  Maine,  Uew  York,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,    The  Potato  Association  of  America  at  its  last 
meeting  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  urged  the  extension  of  these  investigations  of 
other  irapottant  potato  growing  sections. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  these  experiments  is  to  find  out  how  to 
fit  the  fertilizer  to  the  soil  needs  for  the  "best  growing  of  potatoes,  on 
each  type  of  potato  land. 


Practically,  all  potato  lands,  Mr.  Brown  says,  need  a  conrplete 
fertilizer.    That  is  they  are  most  likely  to  "be  lacking  in  the  "big  three 
of  plant  foods;  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,    He  tells  me  that 
these  potato  investigations  have  already  shovm  that  potato  growers  in 
some  sections  fail  to  use  enough  fertilizer  for  the  most  profitaole  yields. 
In  no  section  has  it  "been  found  that  farmers  use  too  much.    As  Mr»  Brown  puts 
it,  "The  potato  x^lant  is  a  glutton  for  food," 

Mtrogen  is  especially  important  in  g  iving  the  crop  a  quick  start  by 
stimulating  the  growth  of  stems  and  leaves.    Tuber  development  and  starch 
formation  is  more  or  less  proportional  to  leaf  development.    Mtrogen  pro- 
motes leaf  growth  and  leaf  growth  promotes  potato  growth.    Lack  of  nitrogen 
shows  "op,         Brown  explains,  hy  the  vines  turning  a  lighter  green  than  usual. 
In  some  cases  a  yellow  shade  develops.    As  a  result,  the  plants  fail  to  grow 
as  well  as  they  sho-uJid,     If  the  lack  goes  on  for  long,  the  plants  stay  stunted| 
and  yields  are  less  than  from  a  well-fed  crop. 

And  in  case  of  lack  of  available  nitrogen,  no  amo-ant  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  will  make  up  for  that  lack.    One  plant  food  can't 
be  substituted  for  another,    Ei,ch  has  its  o\m  place  in  the  diet  •  of  the  potato 
plant  • 

For  crops  in  general  phosphoric  acid  is  helpf-uJ.  in  promoting  root  de- 
velopment in  the  early  stages  and  seed  or  fruit  production  during  the  final 
stages  of  growth.     It  is  helpful,  especially  in  the  cold,  wet  season  in 
hastening  maturity. 

Potash  not  only  has  a  good  influence  on  the  quality  of  potatoes,  but 
plants  which  get  plenty  of  potash  are  thought  to  be  less  susceptible  to  at- 
tacks of  disease  and  are  said  to  have  better  cooking  and  keeping  qualities^ 
Both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  tend  to  counteract  the  effect  of  too  much 
nitrogen. 

But  potato  plants  on  different  types  of  soil  need  different  percentages 
of  these  different  plant  foods.    There  is  no  "shot-gTin  prescription"  for  a 
conrplete  fertilizer  to  fit  all  types  of  potato  soils.    The  Department  is  try- 
ing to  find  the  best  mixture  in  each  case. 

Then  too  there  is  this  big  question  of  cost.    Organic  materials  such 
as  tankage  and  fish  meal  which  were  once  the  cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen  are 
now  the  most  expensive,    Fertilizer  manufacturers  have  turned  more  and  more  to 
inorganic  materials,  especially  the  cheaper  nitrogen  materials  obtained  by 
manufact-are  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  air. 

These  new^er  materials  have  more  plant  food  in  less  bulk*    In  the 
last  few  years  potato  growers  have  been  urged  to  use  concentrated 
fertilizers  which  have  two  to  three  and  even  four  times  the  strength  of 
ordinary  fertilizers, 

In  some  potato  growing  sections,  there  seems  to  be  a  big  advantage  in 
concentrated  or  high-analysis  fertilizers  in  the  way  of  savings  on  freight, 
and  bo-gs,  and  handling,  and  storage,  and  the  like. 

The  t.m  fertilizers  are  stronger  and  contain  less  impurities  than  the 
old  materials.  They  act  a  little  differently  in  the  field,  Mr,  Brown  tells 
me  it  is  imperative  that  potato  growers  understa.nd  how  to  use  these  fertili- 
zers and  know  their  effect  on  the  yield. 


For  that  reason,  in  these  government  experiments,  potatoes  are  being 
grown  in  fields  treated  with  ordinary  high~q_uality  fertilizers  side  "by  side 
with  other  fields  of'.the  some  kind  of  soil  in  which  potatoes  are  heing  grown 
v/ith  concentrated  fertilizers. 

Mr*  Brown  says  that  the  lase  of  fertilizers  for  potatoes  has  "been  in- 
creasing for  the  past  twenty^-five  years.    And  he  assumes  that  more  and  more 
fertilizers  will  "be  used  in  the  fut"are.     It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of 
fertilizers  is  expanp.ing  in  sections  where  they  used  to  be  considered  much 
less  necessary  thojn  they  are  noY/.     It  is  especially  necessary  for  potato 
growers  in  the  newer  fertilizer- consuming  sections  to  know  how  much  fertilizer 
to  use. 

And  remem"ber  that  old  sayirg;  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating! 
That  applies  to  potato  pudding,  as  well  as  any  other  kind.    There  is  need  for  - 
more  knoT/ledge  of  the  influence  of  different  fertilizers  and  different  soils 
on  the  cooking  qualities  of  pota.toes.     It  is  generally  thought  tliat  potash 
plays  a  "big  part  in  improving  the  quality.     But,  ^s  Mr.  Brown  points  out,  there 
is  a  lot  we  need  to  find  out  a"bout  feeding  potato  plants  "before  we  can  deter-* 'r. 
mine  definitely  many  of  these  questions,  not  only  about  wliat  fertilizers  to 
use,  and  hov/  rmich,  but  where  to  place  the  fertilizer  with  reference  to  the 
potato  seed-piece,  and  how  well  to  mix  it  with  the  soil. 

Certain  potato  diseases  such  as  common  scab  and  others  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  soil  conditions.    Such  diseases  cause  considerable  financial  loss 
and  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  effect  of  fertilizers  and  disinfectants  to 
prevent  such  soil  carried  diseases. 

The  answers  to  these  and  many  other  questions  are  of  high  importance 
to  ev.ery  potato  groY/er.    More  efficient  use  of  fertilizer  means  money  in  his 
pocket;  for  the  fertilizer  bill  represents  a  large  share  in  the  cost  of 
potato  production. 

^  iK  3|C  9^      >K      ))<  ^l' >l< 


AHITOUUCEICSI^^:      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  lias  sketched  for 
you  some  of  our  potato  fertilizer  problams  as  outlined  to  him  by  Mr.  B.  E, 
Brown,  of  the  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture,    Station  — .  presents  this  report  in  cooperation  wit|i  the 

Department. 
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S'pesuking:  Time;    10  miniites 

Poultry  Interview  No.  63:    TIIS  POULTRY  MP  EgG-  SITUATION 

■/WOUNCEIvEM' ;      Again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  presents  another 
of  the  series  of  reports  which  Station  _hrings  you  each  week-day  ex- 
cept Sa,turday,  at  this  hour,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     Today  Your  Reporter  tells  you  about  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Roy  C.  Sotts,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Products  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    He  is  going 
to  sketch  for  you  a  picture  of  the  present  poultry  and  egg  situation, 
as  Mr.  Potts  sketched  it  for  him.    All  ready,  Mr.  Reporter  

This  heing  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  I  had  intended  to  play 
a  Pollyanna  role  and  tell  you  things  to  "be  thankful  for. 

My  intentions  were  good.    But  I  find  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
he  a  Pollyanna  and  still  keep  one  eye  on  the  facts  that  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Potts. 

It  seems  that  it  is  the  same  old  stor^:    Too  many  eggs,  and  too 
many  hens  laying  eggs. 

The  picture  is  not  all  black,  of  course.    Anyway,  it  is  no 
darker  than  it  has  been  and  in  some  respects,  it  is  brighter.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that  this  being  the  day  before 

Thanksgiving. 

Por  instance,  a  very  bright  spot  has  been  the  unusually  heavy 
consumption  of  poultry  this  year.    Up  to  November  1,  approximately 
13  per  cent  more  poultry  was  consumed  in  the  principal  markets  than 
dur  ing  the  same  10  months  of  1929.     Tcis  has  naturally?"  been  a  big 
help.     Statistically,  at  least,  it  has  left  the  poultry  markets  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  in  a  year  ago. 
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3ut  the  fact  remains,  that  hesides  heing  slightly  "better,  on  -paper, 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  the  poultry  markets  are  also  consid-erahly 
"better  off  than  the  egg  markets. 

From  this  point  on,  the  facts  give  cons^lmcrs  much  to  he  tlianlcful 
for;  producers,  not  so  rmch. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  discover;  and  doubtless  you 
aro  already  familiar  with  thom.    As  Ilr.  Potts  outlined  them  to  me,  here 
they  aro: 

There  are  heavy  supplies  of  both  shell  and  frcrzen  eggs  in  storage, 

'Current  receipts  at  the  principal  markets  are  running  only  slight I5- 
less  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Egg  consiOiTiption  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

So  there  seems  to  "be  little  encouragement  in  the  egg  market,  until 
present  storage  stocks  are  very  raatcriallj''  reduced, 

ITow,  let's  have  a  look  at  the  poultry  situation.    Heavy  consu-nption 

has  helped,  "but  still,  little  improvemont  is  in  sight  at  least  for 

the  rcriaindcr  of  this  year.  To  offset  increased  consumption,  dcraand  for 
poultry  for  storing  purposes  has  "been  lighter  this  fall  than  a  year  ago, 

"Except  for  seasonal  changes,"  said  Mr.  lotts,"  it  seems  ujilikely 
that  any  material  rise  in  the  level  of  prices  for  poultry  products  vrill 
occur  until  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  rise.     That  i  s,  unless 
there  should  he  a  definite  decrease  in  total  numbers  of  poult rj^  on  farms," 

T7ell,  this  brings  us  right  back  to  the  old  story  again:     Too  many, 
eggs,  and  too  many  hens  laying  eggs.     In  a  nutshell,  this  seems  to  be  what 
is  wrong  with  the  poult r;^-  situation  today. 

There  is  some  indication,  Mr.  lotts  said,  that  farmers  are  responding 
to  the  situation  by  changing  their  plans.    Last  winter  and  spring  there 
was  a  very  definite  intention  to  exroand  the  laying  flocks  of  1930  and  1931. 
But  the  decline  in  egg  prices  last  spring,  and  the  low  prices  that  have 
prevailed  since,  have  apparently  caused  many  farmers  to  reconsider  these 
intentions. 

There  is_  one  peculiar  thing  about  this  situation.    Let  me  give  you 
some  figures  from  the  records  in  Mr,  lotts'  office. 

These  figures  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  farm- flock  reporters  on 
the  first  of  each  month,    AnA  they  tell  the  following  story. 

Du.ring  the  first  half  of  1930  the  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks 
?.veraged  from  3  to  5  per  cent  larger  than  during  1929.    On  June  1,  however, 
the  n-umber  was  only  2  per  cent  more;  on  July  1  about  1  per  cent  m.ore;  and 
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on  August  1,   just  a"bout  the  some,  or  slightly  loss,  than  in  1929, 

All  this  is  in  line  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  trend  toward  re- 
ducing production. 

Bu.t  now,  on  Septemher  1  the  nunher  of  layers  gained  slight Ijr  over 
the  1929  figure;  and  on  October  1,  1930,  the  number  was  about  5  per  cent 
greater  tha.n  on  October  1,  1929, 

Obviously,  this  is  a  very  sudden  increase,  and  it  might  well  be  an 
alarming  one,    YPaat  is  the  explanation? 

17ell,  to  find  the  answer  Mr.  Potts  ta>:es  us  back  to  the  spring 
of  1929.    Hatchings  wore  rather  late  that  season.    On  the  contrary,  hatch- 
ings were  unusually  early  last  spring,  the  spring  of  1930. 

And  so,  this  October  1  gain,  may  be  due  to  an  unusual  proportion  of 

young  pullets  beginning  to  lay  in  September  as  a  result  of  the  early 

hatch. 

Mr.  Potts  declares  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  gain  over  1929 
will  be  permanent.     That  is,  the  gain  may  be  balanced  by  a  sluiip  bclov/ 
1929  figures,  later  oni 

However,  he  pointed  out  that  the  real  significance  of  the  October 
increase  cannot  bo  told  with  certainty,  until  the  full  size  of  the  laying 
flocks  is  sho^m  by  the  returns  for  Januar3r  1, 

ITow,  before  I  give  you  Mr,  Potts'  summar^r  of  the  poultrj;'  and  egg 
outlook,  lot  me  tell  you  his  view  of  the  feed  situation.     It  can  be  told  in 
a  few  v/ords.    Low  poultry  and  egg  prices  do  not  compare  Yery  favorably 
with  high  corn  prices.     So,  if  the  usual  amount  of  corn  is  fed,  this 
throws  the  feed  cost  rather  radically  out  of  joint  with  cash  returns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  level  of  wheat,  bran  and  other  small 
grains,  is  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  'orice  level  of  eggs  and  poultry.. 
Thus,  he  believes  it  is  good  business  to  substitute  these  cheaper  grains 
for  corn,  as  much  as  possible.    Under  present  conditions  he  believes  that 
farmers  can,  generally  speaking,  profit  by  feeding  more  wheat. 

ITow,  to  sumi-narizc  the  outlook  for  prices.    Here's  what  I'lr,  Potts 
says  about  poultry: 

"Ho  general  improvement  in  poultry  prices  is  anticipated,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  ycar^"     "This  is  due  to  fairly  largo  suxoplicg  still 
on  farm.s;  to  the  generally/  reduced  buying  power  of  the  consuming  public; 
and  to  the  fact  that  their  unprofitable  experience  last  season  has  led 
storage  operators  to  be  very  conservative  in  storing  poultry  this  falll. 
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"  Conditions  in  19"! ,  however,  sliould  shov;  some  improvement.  Any 
marked  improvement  will  depend  upon  improvement  in  general  "business 
cori?,it  ions* " 

Tfell,  how  ahout  eggs? 

"Present  indica.tions  do  not  foreshadow  a  very  strong  egg  mar  he  t  for 
the  early  part  of  1931,"  says  Mr.  Totts.     "Dealers  who  stored  eggs  last 
spring  have  lost  considcrahle  money;  and  so  the  demand  for  eggs  for 
storage  next  spring  i s  likely  to  he  conservative.     Commercial  hatchery 
opera.tors  also  eroerienced  an  unprofitable  season.    And  there  is  also 
the  possibility  that  hatchings  in  the  spring  of  1931  may  be  considerably 
lighter  than  in  1930.     If  that  happens  to  be  the  case,  of  course  more 
eggs  will  bo  available  for  consumption." 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  cloud  may  have  a  silver  lining  after  all. 
But  the  silver  lining  still  has  to  develop.     It  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  continued  low  egg  prices  may  stiimilatc  severe  culling  of  flocks. 
This  would  naturally  reduce  the  production  of  eggs  during  the  spring 
laying  season.    Right  now  this  is  only  a  -possibility;  hut  it  is  a  very 
desirable  possibility." 

Again,  it  seems,  we  are  back  to  the  same  old  story:     Too  many  eggs, 
and  too  many  hens  laying  eggs. 

■-YMI-IOUITCEI^ITT:  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  brouglit  you  a 
timely  report  on  the  poultry  and  egg  situation.  Remember  that  you  can 
get  copies  of  poultry  and  egg  reports  free  of  charge,  if  you  want  them. 

Simply  write  to  Station  ,  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


■b'ederal  Tarm  .doard  Interview  j^To.  5o :  Poultry  Oo-oy  Lays  Big  iTest  . 

AITITQU'ITCSMhIIT ;      V/iiat  are  the  fcraers'  co-o-ps  doing?    Your  fanii  reporter  at 
Waslij-ngton  has  "been  finding  out  fron  sxoecialists  of  the  S'ederal  Farm  Board. 
'Todaj^  he  is  going  to  report  to  us  about  one  of  the  recent  developments 
among  poultry  co-ops.    All  chiokien,  and  turkey,  and  egg  men  should  "be 
interested  in  that.    In  fact,  all  co-op  memlDers  and  prospective  memhers 
goner.?lly -irrcait  to  Irnov/  .about  developments  Well,  I.Ir.  Reporter  


The  Federal  Farr.i  -card  has  ho  en  encouraging  co-ops  in  various  linos 
in  all  parts  of  the  co~antry. 

That  is  one  of  the  Favrm  Board's  big  jobs  —  to  encourage  farmers' 
associations. 

As  you  knov/,  the  Beard  ha.s  lent  a  helping  hnjid  here  and  there.  That 
help  has  talcon  a  different  form  under  different  conditions.    There  are  those 
big  national  associations  formed  by  farmers  co-ops, 

ITow  then,  Mr.  A.  Willardson  in  charge  of  the  Poultry  Products  Section 
of  the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  just  been  tolling  mo 
of  another  case  in  which  the  Beard  is  helping  a  poultry"  co-op  in  its  ex- 
pansion program.    By  a  substajitial  loan,  it  is  mailing  it  possible  for  the 
co-op  to  riaiie  its  services  available  to  a  greater  nuiiber  of  fanners. 

The  co-op  is  the  po^jltry  Producers  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,    It  will 
handle  chickens  and  eggs  and  turkeys,  from  southern  and  south  central  Texas, 
Last  week  I  told  you  about  how  the  Farm  Boaxd  is  helping  the  turkey  co-ops 
in  Colorado,  and  Vtoh,  and  Idaho,  and  Montana,  ajid  parts  of  Oregon  and 
California,  to  develop  one  overhead  turkey  marketing  orgpjiization  for  the 
co-ops  of  the  Mountain  States. 

That  is  a  region  v.hcre  t-'orkey  raising  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
the  last  few  years.     Tliat  big  rogionsl  co-op  is  expected  to  handle  a  large 
nur.-ber  of  turkeys,      Lookiijg  forv7ard  a  bit,  Mr.  Willardson  suggests  that 


eventuclly  the  Larxd-o-L^i-es  Crcar-iery  Association,  which  has  hmlt  up  quite 
a  tiirkey  soiling  "business  in  its  territory,  and  that  newly  planned  Mountain 
States  association,  and  the  expanded  Poultry  Producers  of  Texas  ¥/ill  agree 
together  on  a  national  sales  progran  v/hich  will  help  in  the  sound  merchandiz- 
ing of  turkej^s  from  o^or  vast  western  turkey  raising  territory. 

Texas,  of  course,  is  the  chief  turkey  producing  state  in  the  Union. 
Texas  produces  far  more  turkeys  than  any  other  State.    But  the  Texas  pro- 
ducers have  iDeen  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  marketing  their  turkeys. 
Tile  climate  is  not  so  f^.vorahle  for  shipping  around  Thanlisgiving  and 
Christmas,  as  it  is  in  more  northern  States,      Most  of  these  turkeys  go 
to  I\Few  York  and  other  eastern  markets,  but  if  they  are  not  properly  cooled 
at  the  time  of  dressing,  they  ma;:^  not  arrive  at  the  market  in  condition  to 
cOi.ir.iand  the  "best  prices. 

It  is  often  warm  in  Texas  at  turkey  time  when  many  northern  producers 
h-ave  plenty  of  natural  refrigeration.     For  that  reason,  Texas  turkey  farmers 
need  artificial  refrigeration  "but  heretofore  they  h^^.vc  not  always  "been  able 
to  get  adequate  refrigeration  facilities. 

This  Poultr^^  Producers  Association  of  Texas  has  been  in  existence 
since  March  192S,  and  its  operating  expense  has  been  less  than  two  cents 
a  dozen  for  the  eggs  it  hjis  sold  for  its  members,      0\7ing  to  its  handi- 
caps, it  has  never  operated  as  a  poultry  and  turkey  plajit. 

How,   the  Federal  Jarm  Board  has  agreed  to  make  a  loan  to  this  organi- 
zation, which  with  capit.-^J.  raised  locally,  will  enable  it  to  acquire  a 
first-rate  refrigeration  plant,  and  to  enter  po-'oltry  and  turkey  m.arketing 
for  a  greatly  increased  D.ombership  over  a  much  wider  area.    The  territory 
covered  represents  about  one-fourth  the  cMckon  population  of  the  State. 
Tliis  fall,  Mr,  Willardson  estimates,  that  this  poultry-  co-op  will  handle 
a  large  volume  of  turkeys,  beside  the  poultry  and  eggs  they  \7ill  handle  all 
through  the  year.      He  figures  that  the  association  will  serve  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  producers  its  first  year  of  operation  under  the  expanded 
program. 

It  is  also  planned  to  expand  the  egg  marketing  by  developing  outlets 
for  eggs  in  Mexico.     The  increased  facilities  will  enable  the  co-op  to 
hajidle  eggs  to  better  advantage.    They  will  be  graded,  and  cooled,  and 
shi^Dped  out  in  refrigerator  carSo 

This  association  v/ill  inau^rate  better  grading  of  turkeys,  and  will 
pa„y  on  the  basis  of  grades,     Th_at,  is  expected  to  result  in  greater  care 
by  members  to  market  their  mature  birds,  aJid  to  prepare  them  better  for 
shipment  o 

liVhen  turkeys  are  not  sold  on  the  basis  of  grades,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  producers  to  use  the  proper  care  in  dressing  them  for  market* 
As  a  result,  immature,  poorly  finished  birds,  often  carelessly  picked  and 


full  01  pin  feathers  and  insufficiently  chilled  iDefore  storting,  have 
heretofore  reached  the  narliet  and  tended  to  bring  do-mi  the  price  paid 
for  the  "better  "birds. 

With  its  splendid  new  cooling  facilities  and  grading  program,  the 
Texas  co-op  plans  to  raise  the  quality  of  its  products,, 

Mr,  Willardson  points  out  that  this  Texas  poultry  association  is 
noving  forward  on  a  sound  business  basis.      It  is  going  to  set  up  adequate 
reserves,  to  retire  its  indebtedness  and  to  supply  working  capital  for 
er.;ergency  needs. 

Some  associations  don't  do  that.    Many  failures  in  cooperative  effort 
ha.ve  been  attributed  to  the  le^ck  of  reserve  funds  for  the  proverbial  rainy- 
day. 

In  the  case  of  the  Texas  poultry  producers  organization  each  pro- 
ducer on  joirAng  the  association  pays  ten  dollars  to  be  used  as  operating 
capital.     The  association  has  a  board  of  directors  nade  up  of  one  director 
fron  each  county  in  which  there  is  nenbership  ajid  six  directors  at  large. 
They  meet  each  month  and  go  over  the  business  of  the  association. 

The  association  is  o.  non-stock,  non-profit  tjne  of  organization 
forLied  to  coniply  v/ith  the  C' :;per- Vol  stead  Cooperative  Marketing  Act.  That 
is,  it  is  owned  by  fajiners  and  it  is  controlled  by  fanners,  and  so  con- 
stituted that  the  control  will  strty  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.    It  has 
the  support  of  the  Sto.te  extension  forces  and  the  Texas  A«  and  M.  College, 
as  well  as  the  financial  paid  other  help  of  the  I'ederal  J'arm  Board  and 
local  banks* 

Mr.  Willardson  s.ays  that  the  whole  future  of  cooperation  between 
poultr^T.ien  in  Texas  largely  depends  upon  the  success  of  thj-S  enterprise. 


MNOUHCMMT:      You  have  Just  heard  a  brief  outline  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  cooperation  among  poultrym.en  in  Texas.     Each  week  your  farm  reporter 
at  Washington  presents  scr.ie  phase  of  the  mover.ient  toward  closer  cooperation 
by  the  forward-looking  farmers  of  our  great  agricultural  industry. 

Station    -presents  these  developments  in  cooperation  with  the  J^ederal 

Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


HOT  i^OR  HIBLIGATIOIT 

S"oec?.kinff  ]^ine;     10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  63:     WHAT'S  EAPPEIIED  IH  THZ  DAIRY  IIIIDUSTRY? 

J0Jl\:G1j1vCEI:^m? ;     This  is  again  the  day  and.  hour  when  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington  reports  to  dairy  farmers.    He  "brings  you  at  this  time  another  look 
into  the' economic  situation,  vdth  an  answer  to  the  question,   "V/hat  has  really 
happened  in  the  dairy  industry?"    This  report  is  a  result  of  his  interview 
with  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  well-known  veteran  economist  of  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,     How,  Mr.  Reporter,  let's  hoar  it,,. 

***** 

Dr,  Spillman 's  analysis  of  the  present  dairy  situation  recalls  to 
me  ano  ther  situation  and  an  other  .analysis,  which  I  once  oncouaitered  in  my 
owTi  home  com:.Tiini  ty. 

Times  were  fairly  good  then,  and  there  was  little  thought  of  change 
and  adjustment.      Mar-j-  folks  sealed  to  feel  that  fine  opportunities  were 
knocking  in  the  dairy  "business;  "but  if  that  were  true,  the  knocks  went 
unheeded. 

One  day  I  happened  .arcujid  to  the  favorite  street  corner  of  my  friend 
Jl-j'i  reaver,  retired  farmer.  Weaver  was  a  wise  old  owl,  and  we  used  to  call 
him  "the  village  pliilosophor ". 

"Tell  me,  Jim,"  I  said.     "Why  don't  more  farmers  pjroviid.  hero  milk 

cows?" 

"Vaell  sir,"  Jim  replied,   "If  you  want  the  answer  in  plain  English, 
just  rcK.da'b-cr  this:    Most  people  milk  cows  when  they  can't  find  any  other 
wry  to  make  a  living. " 

ITow,  that  was  ouitc  a  few  years  ago.    Bur  old  Jim  Weaver's  remark 
came  "back  to  mo  like  a  flash  as  I  sat  in  Dr.  Spilliaan's  office,  reviewing 
with  him  the  present  dairy  situation. 
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Dr.  Spillr.ian  "bogan  with  a  lesson  in  fam  geograpliy.    He  stood  "before 
a  large  wall  nap  of  the  United  States  and  struck  off  aJi  imaginary-  straight 
line  from  V/ashington,  D,  C.  ,   right  through  to  Kansas.    He  waved  his  pencil 
to  indicate  a  region  1^'i.ng  on  "both  sides  of  this  line,  for  a  consideraole 
distance.     Then  he  drev/  ir.iaginajy  rings  aro-ujid  certain  parts  of  the  Corn 

Belt,  sections  in  the  Great  Plains  a»nd  IntenMOnntain  country  and 

sections  along  the  Pacific  coast, 

"ITOY/  add  to  these  regions  that  pa-rt  of  the  Cotton  Belt  lying  east  of 
Texas",  he  said,     "ilnd  what  have  you?" 

"Well  J  you  have  a  ccr.pcsite  picture  of  great  areas  which  have  two 
inportant  thi-'igs  in  cor.ir.iono     Jirst,   they  are  nade  up  largely  of  siuall  farr.is. 
And  second,  the  r.ain  source  of  cash  incci.ie  on  a  very  considera^hle  nuolDer  of 
these  famrj  i-^  eith-^r  }v:-o£t,   or  co'^t ono  " 

"ITow,   Ivt's  examine  this  composite  picture  more  closely.     What  is 
happening?    T;eil  ,  it  is  srxiply  ^hat  everyhodj.^  knows  has  heen  happening  for 
several  yearsc    Wheat  and  cotton  have  "been  so  low  in  price  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  growers  have  Leen  unahle  to  rely  upon  them  for  a  decent  living. 
Naturally  these  farmers  have  "been  compelled  to  seek  ne;v  sources  of  cash 
income, 

"And  wta-t  have  they  turned  to?      Well,  a  few  of  them  have  turned  to 
vegetables  2nd  fruits,  peanuts,   soyheans,  tohacco,  and  other  miscellaneous 
crops,     Bro-t  in  the  sum  total  of  readjustment,  these  enterprises  have  heen 
little  more  than  a  drop  inthe  hucket.     Thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers 

h^ave  done  what  seemed  to  he  the  most  logical  and  easiest  thing,  and 

hegun  to  milk  cows. 

"In  regions  where  farms  are  sr.-iall,  and  where  wheat  and  cotton  have 
hecn  depended  ^ipon  to  supply  the  read^^  cash,  milking  cows  "became  a  prac- 
tical liSCESSI'IY." 

Br.   Spillm.an  emphasized  that  word  necessity.     Well,  what  was  it  Old 
Jim.  Weaver  told  me,  years  ago?     "People  will  milk  cows  when  they  can't  find 
any  other  way  of  mailing  a  living."    Perhaps  Jir.i  was  more  of  an  oracle  than 
\7e  used  to  credit  him.  with  heing. 

At  any  rate,  his  r-ole  if  you  can  call  it  a  rule  secos  to  have 

worked  out. 

The  result  is  well-kno\7n.    To  quote  Dr.  SpilLmaJi,   the  numher  of  dairy 

cows  in  the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly  more  rapidly  than  the 

demand  for  dairy  products.     Then,  of  course,  cane  the  depression  in  con- 
sumption, which  has  still  further  widened  the  gap  hetween  supply  and  demand. 

Production  went  up  and  cons-omption  came  down;  and  such  a  performance 
as  this  m.oans  only  one  thing,  in  any  lang'tiage.     lor  pr-cjscnt  purposes,  it 
mer-ns  "enough  said." 
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Hov/evcr,  there  does  ra::c>i.n  a  lot  to  "be  said  and  done  a^bout  the 

future,  according  to  Dr.  SpillmaJi. 

\fnat  is  going  to  happen  next  year,   for  instance,  if  we  get  good 
pastures  c^jid  plenty  of  feed  once  nore?      We  have  so  many  cows  on  hand  now, 
that  there  seons  to  "be  only  one  roasonalDle  answer  to  this  question.  Unless 
something  shaiplz/"  unexpected  happens,  we're  going  to  "be  producing  too  much 
milk. 

"There  is  the  prolDa^oili ty,  of  course,  that  consunption  will  cone  "back 
to  normal,"  Dr.  Spilloan  pointed  out,     "And  there  is  also  the  possi'bility 

of  increasing  consunption  above  our  previous  normal.     This  v/ill  help  

"but  h^  itself,  it  will  "be  very,  very  little  help  indeed. 

"The  feature  of  the  situation  that  cries  out  for  action  is  that  v/e 
have  too  many  coi?8» 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  nun'ber  of  milk  cows  must  "be  reduced  "before 
dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States  can  hope  to  again  enjoy  the  price  levels 
that  they  have  lieen  enjoying  up  to  this  year. 

"O"bviously,  "  Dr.  Spillman  went  on,  "there  are  tv/o  main  ways  by  which 
we  can  remedy  the  situation.  One  is  to  cull  dairy  herds  very  closely.  The 
other  is  to  quit  raising  so  many  heifer  calves, 

"If  all  farmers  in  the  United  States  would  cull  their  herds  closely 
enough  that  would  remedy  the  situation,"  he  declared.     "But  even  if  that 
were  possible,  we'd  need  also  to  cut  do;7n  on  breeding  operations.    Now  that 
calves  are  cheaper,  the  incentive  to  raise  calves  is  not  so  great  as  it  was, 
Axid.  there  is  every  reason,  otherwise,  why  we  should  reduce  the  number," 

.  Now,  let  me  close  by  reading  to  you  two  paragraphs  from  the  latest 
outlook  report  on  the  dairy  situation,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.    I  quote  from  this  report: 

"Substantial  increases  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  are  now 
taking  place.     This  indicates,  that  when  disturbed  conditions  due  to  the 
drought  and  the  business  depression  shall  have  passed,  the  dairy  industry 
is  likely  to  find  itself  .ovcr-cxi;aij.ded,  necessitating  further  readjustment 
to  consumer  danand  for  its  pioducts, " 

How,  here  is  the  other  paragraph.     .Again  I  quote: 

"Prices  of  dairy  ^orcducts  are  expected  to  advance  moderately  during 
the  fall,  prior  to  the  usual  seasonal  drop  in  midwinter,  but  to  remain  at  a 
lower  level  than  has  obtained  di-^-ring  the  last  fev/  yea.rs,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  toward  expansion  of  the  industry.    If  business  conditions 
improve,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  consuLier  der-iand  to  increase. 


Condi ti ons  in  the  dai ry  industry,  however,   such  as  increasing  nur.:"b er s  of 
C07/S,  nay  he  expected  to  prevent  any  substantial  s t r on^ th eni n^^  of  dairy 
prices,  " 

Well,  good-day,  everybody.    See  you  Monday. 


AB-TOUIJCB/IMT;  You  have  "been  listening  to  Your  Pam  Reporter  at  Washington, 
who  has  just  "brought  you  a  report  on  "  ITliat's  Happening  in  the  Dairy 

Industry."    Your  Reporter  will  he  hack  at  the  nicrophonc  at  Station   

Monday  at  this  sane  hour,  v/ith  another  of  his  report?  for  growers  of  live- 
stock. 
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lOUH  FARM  BBFOHgBR       lTAS?T-m-POT,T.         HELEASE  Thursday,  Ifoyenber  2^.  1930 


l-ederal  Farm  -Roard  Interview  >To.  fil  •      The  IJe.,T  Turkey  Herinna.l  Co-op. 


AmTOOTCgffiET;       Tnat  are  the  ne.  developments  in  the  great  famers- 
oooperatxve  mrke.ing  novenentT    Your  farm  reporter  at^ashingt^n 
.ries  to  -ind  out  for  us  from  the  specialists  of  the  ooonerative 

^^t  n'w  V  ^'^'''^^  '-^^  t°iay:  he  Is  going 
.0  talk  turtey.  go  ahead,  Mr.  Reporter.  


^t^r+I^'"  ^T^^^  ero7«3rs  of  the  iJorthwest  got  together  last  month  and  ' 
started  a  hig  regional  co-op, 

Mr.  A.  Willardson,  poultry  specialist  of  the  Division  of  CooiDera- 

Lmr?         f  ^^11=       tl^a    thelor  h! 

T^Z\T'tZL  '°'''^"'  Association  is  the  first  regional  organization 

States  o?  ?o^S''/'°;-r.'  "  '^i"  ^'^^l^^^  the 

States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  :&nta,na,  Idaho,  Ilevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

seventv" Ji'c^t'°?  -^siimates  that  the  Association  will  handle  ahout 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  tne  t'orkeys  in  the  ahovo  mentioned  states. 

nmnhef  °^  ^""'^         =  =  regional  has  had  a 

I  f       ^""^'^^  S"'"^  ''ven  had  a  turkey  pool 

lelr,  .t  '  P'^^^-^i^S  county.    A  numher  of  those  pools  have  onl° 

UP    or-evef  c^  °?  contracts.    They  have  not  had  a  cooperative  set- 

tokeys!  *°  sra&ing  and  packing  of  the 

entered' iVTZe  ^        ''^^^^  °^  ^I'a-nitnng  the  volume  of  turkeys 

Fnilrdson  tell^°L  t°  representatives  of  VAe  trade  for  bids,    .tad  Mr. 

cases  thev  llllW .  ^'"'^^  ^°  '^ll-  "^^y 

that  hiVhLt  v.^      S  *heir  turkeys,  and  often 

There  hfs  h.e  t^'^c  actual  market  prices. 

W  nnf  h   ■  .       r""'"''  °'  ^^^'^fi'  ^""l  "^^'^^g-     Some  of  the  pools 

^I  ZLT     °v     '"^''"l  '°  "^"^  hoxes.    The  dealers  have  bought 

tne  turkeys  ana  tnen  graded  and  packed  then  themselves. 

wbi.in^^L^  e^'^'ii^S  a'l'i  packing  seems  to  he  the  main  ™int  at 

wnich  the  nai,  regional  co-op  will  attack  the  marketing  prohlei  c.f  its 
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turkey  raisers.    Under  the  new  system  the  turkeys  from  all  the  memhers  will 
he  graded  and  packed  and  marketed  under  a  uniform  hrand. 

Bu-t  let's  hear  what  the  new  system  is  like.    To  make  up  this  hig 
northwestern  Turkey  G-rowers  Association.  Mr.  Willardson  says,  the  small 
pools  have  heen  consolidated  into  district  and  State  associations.     So  far, 
there  are  not  more  than  two  associations  in  any  of  the  States. 

As  he  explains  it,   in  some  States  there  is  just  one  State  association, 
hut  in  others,  on  account  of  geographical  reasons,  it  is  not  feasihle  to 
have  all  the  turkey  growers  in  one  association,  and  so  the  turkey  growers 
of  different  sections  of  the  State  have  formed  district  associations. 

The  turkey  farmers  have  a  contract  with  the  district  or  State  associa- 
tion.   The  district  or  State  association,  in  turn,  has  a  contract  with  the 
ITorthwe stern  Turkey  Growers  Association. 

Here  is  the  waj^  the  turkeys  are  handled.  The  farmers  kill  and  dress 
and  deliver  them  to  certain  receiving  stations  designated  hy  the  State  or 
district  association. 

The  hig  joh  of  the  district  association  will  he  to  actually  grade,  and 
pack,  and  load  the  turkeys  for  shipment  on  order  from  the  regional.  The 
regional,  which  has  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  will  do  the  actual  selling 
of  the  turkeys. 

That,  of  course,  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  you  might  think  from 
this  simple  outline  of  the  set-up  of  the  organization. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Willardson  explains  that  one  of  the  ohjects 
of  the  northwestern  Turkey  Q-rov/ers  Association  will  he  to  im.prove  the  hreed- 
ing  stock  and  the  quality  of  the  turkeys,  and  encourage  the  growers  to  hold 
the  hirds  to  maturity.     One  of  the  trouhles  with  turkey  marketing  has  heen 
that  many  turkeys  have  heen  forced  on  the  market  hefore  they  were  really 
ready  for  market . 

In  many  instances,  hirds  v/hich  would  have  graded  "ITo.  l.'"or  "Fancy" 
if  they  had  heen  left  on  the  farm  until  they  were  mature,  well  rounded  out 
and  ready  for  marl-33t,  grade  out  as  "l"o.  2"  which  usually  hrings  ten  cents  a 
pound  less. 

This  new  regional  association  also  hopes  to  eliminate  as  m-ach 
speculation  as  possihle  on  the  part  of  the  huyers.     It  hopes  to  develop 
such  standards  of  grading  and  pacld.ng  hy  its  district  and  State  memhers, 
that  the  turkeys  sold  hy  the  association  will  inspire  confidence  in  the 
trade. 

Tli-e  northwestern  Turkey  G-rowers  Association  will  get  information  on 
production  and  marks  ting  for  its  memher  associations  and  they  in  turn  will 
keep  the  individual  turkey  growers  informed  as  to  market  supplies  and  demand 
and  methods  meeting  that  demand. 
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■Ihis  regional  is  the  first  wide-s-oread  t-orkey  association,  T--ere 
v/ill  pro'ba'oly  "be  others.  xTo  doubt,  Mr.  TTiHardson  says,  this  regional 
\7ill  "be  tied  into  a  ITational  m.th  other  turkey  or  poultry  associations. 

Event^aally ,  through  ^ich.  regional s  and  National,  he  predicts  that 
growers  will  'oe  a"ble  to  stabilize  the  production  and  marketing  of  tujrkej'-s 
and  be  able  to  garage  production  so  that  it  will  be  more  in  line  vdth  the 
potential  demand  for  turkeys. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  is  to  caXTy  on  an  advertising  program  to 
stimulate  consumption  of  turkeys. 

All  this  seems  to  be  an  ambitious  program  for  merchandising  birds 
most  of  which  are  forced  on  the  market  for  the  Thajiksgiving  and  Cliristmas 
holidays.    But,  as  Llr.  ^illardson  explains  it,  the  bird  which  lias  hereto- 
fore been  a  sjmonym  for  Tnanksgiving  may  become  more  of  a  year  around  meat- 
product ,  with  consijmers  induced  to  consider  turkey  a  more  reg-alar  part  of 
the  diet  and  turkey  raisers  having  something  to  be  thankful  for  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  northwestern  Turkey  Growers  Association  is  set  up  on  a  hasiness 
basis.     Its  affairs  will  be  handled  in  a  business-like  way.     Ihere  will  be 
certain  deductions  from  proceeds  of  sales  for  necessary  reserves  and  work- 
ing capital. 

However,  Mr.  Willardson  says,  it  is  so  set  up  tliat  it  it  needs  finan- 
cial assistance  from,  the  Federal  Fa^^  Board,  it  will  very  likely  be  able 
to  get  it. 

!n-e  Board  of  Directors  of  the  northwestern  consists  of  men  from  each 
State  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  marketing  turkeys,  poultry,  or 
poultry  products,  in  cooperative  organizations. 

As  mu.st  be  the  case  with  every  co-op  which  the  Federal  Fa^rn  Board 
encourages  growers  to  form,  the  new  northwestern  turkey  association  is 
organized  so  as  to  comply  with  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.     In  other  words, 
it  is  producer  owned  and  producer-controlled,  with  safe-guards  to  keep  it 
th-at  way, 

^fi  jjc  J(4  5^  jjc 


AlTlTCUITCEiSlTT;     You  have  j:ist  heai'd  about  the  set-up  of  the  ne-;  turliey  growers 
regional  co-operative  association,  as  outlined  to  your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington  by  Llr,  A.  Willardson,  of  the  cooperative  division  of  the  Federal 

Farm.  Board,     Station  '  presents  this  report  in  cooperation  with  tie 

Federal  Farm  Board,  and  the  United  States  Depajrtment  of  Agriculture. 


